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Amongst 


A constant reader of THE 


and loyal 
LIGUORIAN writes to us that we are failing 
to win new readers because the appearance 
of THE LiGUORIAN does not compete with 
other magazines which attract the eye of 
the casual passerby through their pictures 
He 


proved by an actual test. A committee of 


and_ illustrations. adds that this was 


which he was a member decided to pro- 
mote Catholic reading. They set up a dis- 
play of Catholic magazines in a_ place 
where the public could examine them and 
leave subscriptions. THE LIGUORIAN came 
out last in the results, principally because 
most people reached first for the publica- 
tions that made an immediate appeal 
through the colors, pictures and illustrations 
they used. It was assumed that the solid 
pages of reading matter in THE LIGUORIAN 
seemed forbidding to the casual, potential 


subscriber. 


We have 


Americans like pictures, so much so that 


long been aware that most 
any reading matter without pictures makes 
no appeal to them. But we have also felt 
that those who like pictures to the extent 
that they do little or no reading except they 
are drawn on by pictures, would still not 
find THE LIGUORIAN in a competitive class 
with other 


illustrated magazines even if 


Ourselves 


half its space were devoted to pictures. 
Most of its articles are not of the type that 
lend themselves to illustration by pictures, 
unless you accept the theory that pictures 
do not need to illustrate anything just 
so they are pictures. Space seems too valu- 


able to us to be wasted on that score. 


THE LIGUORIAN is unique in that it has 
a purpose and a scope that no other maga- 
zine we know of has. It deals directly and 
forthrightly with the moral, spiritual, reli- 
gious and social problems of individuals. It 
answers questions that individual men and 
women must face in their own minds at 
some time or other Those 
who like it and read it regularly, like it be- 


cause of this. Those who are dodging the 


in their lives. 


questions, or who prefer picture-viewing to 
thinking, will pass it by. 

Could not these purposes be fulfilled and 
at the same time pictures be used to draw 
the unthinking into thinking? Yes, if THE 
LIGUORIAN were enlarged, if the price were 
raised, if top-notch artists were hired, if 
the format were changed. Would the gain 
be worth the gamble? Let some of our 
readers tell us what they think. Meanwhile, 
let present readers talk to potential readers. 
We feel that their influence can more than 


supply for the pulling power of pictures. 
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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
f and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


When Is Company-Keeping 
Prudentr 


Because company-keeping is one of the ordinary ways of preparing for mar- 
riage, prudence must be exercised in entering or continuing in it. Here are 
some of the rules that prudence lays down. 


D. F. Miller 


WHEN TWO PEOPLE, young or 
middle-aged or even old, find them- 
selves attracted to each other and in- 
clined toward company-keeping, the 
first thing they should ask of them- 
selves is this question: Is this com- 
pany-keeping lawful? It is lawful, of 
course, 1) only if both persons are 
free to marry, i.e., not bound to a liv- 
ing husband or wife to whom they are 
still validly married, and 2) only if 
they have good prospects and the gen- 
eral intention of marrying within a 
reasonable time. 

But there is a second question that 
such persons should ask of themselves, 
both at the beginning and during the 
course of a period of company-keep- 
ing. It is the question: Is this com- 
pany-keeping prudent? Not all things 
that are lawful are at the same time 
expedient and prudent. This truth ap- 
plies in a special manner to company- 
keeping. 

Prudence is the virtue by which a 
person regulates all the actions of his 
present in accord with his future hap- 
piness, both in heaven and in this 
world. Prudence is the art of planning 


for the future: it means doing nothing 
in the present that one will seriously 
regret in the future. Every sin ever 
committed is a violation of prudence; 
it means indulging a momentary un- 
lawful desire, for which indulgence a 
great penalty will have to be paid. 

Because steady company-keeping 
ordinarily leads to marriage, a state of 
great responsibility that can be ended 
only by death, it is obvious that pru- 
dence must govern every man and 
woman who enter into it. Imprudent 
company-keeping is that which one’s 
common sense can judge will lead to 
unhappiness in marriage or even un- 
happiness in hell. 

Prudence must therefore supersede 
both the natural instinct toward mar- 
riage implanted in all human beings, 
and the emotional love that may be 
aroused toward a particular person of 
the other sex. God never intended that 
human beings be ruled by their in- 
stincts alone. Only brute animals are, 
according to God’s plan, to be ruled 
by instinct alone, and they are protect- 
ed by their very instincts from harm- 
ing themselves by the pursuance of 
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their desires. But God gave human 
beings reason and intelligence, the 
power to foresee their own future and 
to plan for it, and he expects them to 
use that power in following or resist- 
ing the instincts that He did implant 
in them. Thus a girl of twenty-five 
who rushes into marriage with anyone 
who comes along just because she 
feels a strong urge toward marriage is 
not only not acting with prudence; she 
is not acting as an intelligent human 
being. 

Neither should a girl who finds her- 
self strongly attracted to a certain 
man, or, as it is so often put, “madly 
in love,” permit herself to think that, 
no matter what kind of a man he may 
be, she must marry him. Such attrac- 
tions die down and disappear with 
time, and sometimes they turn into 
bitter disgust and hatred. But mar- 
riage lasts until death and there is no 
escape from its duties and obligations 
till death sets one free. Prudence, 
therefore, demands that physical at- 
traction be checked against the life- 
long obligations of marriage and the 
prospects of lasting happiness with the 
person to whom one is attracted. 

While it is not possible, in a short 
article like this, to analyze every con- 
ceivable case of company-keeping 
from the viewpoint of prudence, it is 
easy to set down many of the in- 
stances in which continued company- 
keeping would be fatally imprudent. 
Both common sense and experience 
come together to prove the truth of 
the following specific rules. 

I. Company-Keeping and Character 

Principle: It would be gravely im- 
prudent for anyone to keep steady 
company with a person who lacks the 
character necessary for fidelity to the 
obligations of marriage. 

Character may be defined as “A life 
dominated by right principles.” One 


of the essential purposes of company- 
keeping is to find out what kind of 
principles dominate the life of one’s 
partner. Mutual agreement on right 
principles is absolutely necessary for 
a happy marriage. As soon as it is 
learned that a boy friend or girl friend 
is incorrigibly ruled by wrong princi- 
ples, company-keeping with such a 
one becomes imprudent. Here are 
some examples of imprudent company- 
keeping as evidenced by the fact that 
a partner has been found to be ruled by 
some seriously wrong principle. 

1) Company-keeping is seriously 
imprudent with one who has been 
found to deny the importance and 
necessity of the virtue of chastity. 

Example: A girl is invited out by a 
certain man. He shows that he likes 
her very much and asks her to keep 
steady company with him. On the 
third or fourth date he makes it clear 
that he expects her to participate in 
sinful actions with him. In response to 
her objections, he scoffs at the idea of 
chastity; he states that he goes out 
with a girl “to have a good time,” 
meaning a sinful good time; he quotes 
all the stock defenses of impurity, that 
“everybody does it,” that “it’s natural,” 
that “you can’t help it if you love 
somebody,” etc. 

If a girl continues to keep company 
with such a man, she will not only 
find herself plunged into sin in the 
present, but committing herself to a 
most unhappy future. If the company- 
keeping ends in marriage, she will find 
herself married to an adulterer, be- 
cause any man who does not believe 
in chastity while he is single, will cer- 
tainly not believe in fidelity to a wife 
when he is married. 

There is a difference, let it be noted, 
in regard to a man who believes in the 
importance of chastity and yet on oc- 
casion is tempted against it and even 
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falls into sin. Such a man can be cor- 
rected and made faithful to his own 
ideals by a good girl. But the man who 
expresses in words and shows by his 
actions a disbelief in the necessity of 
chastity should never be accepted as 
a steady friend by any decent girl. 
Such men should be left to equally 
unprincipled and abandoned girls and 
women. 

2) Company-keeping is seriously 
imprudent with one who wishes to 
marry but not to have children in 
marriage. 

Example: A man is strongly attract- 
ed to a certain girl. He takes her out 
regularly over a period of time. He 
finds out, in the course of their fre- 
quent dates, that she has a horror of 
ever having to bear a child, or of hav- 
ing more than one or two children. 
Perhaps she indicates this only by her 
attitude toward children, showing dis- 
taste for being around them. Perhaps 
she openly states her belief that one 
can marry and exclude children from 
marriage, or at least exclude having 
more than one or two. 

Once this is found out about a girl, 
(and every man keeping company 
should create occasions for finding out 
his girl’s ideas about children in mar- 
riage) a man would be tragically im- 
prudent in continuing the company- 
keeping. By so doing he would be 
placing himself in the way of a very 
sinful and unhappy married life. He 
should know that he would be ex- 
pected to practice birth-control in 
such a marriage. This would chain 
him in a habit of sin that could lead 
him into hell, and at the same time it 
would create innumerable occasions 
of strife between him and his wife. 
The right principles about the place 
of children in marriage are absolutely 
necessary for the foundation of a hap- 
py home. 


3) Company-keeping is seriously 
imprudent with one who has any ser- 
ious and deeply rooted defect of 
moral character. 

Example: To keep company with 
one who has been found to be an al- 
coholic, with a long record of futile 
attempts at overcoming the habit of 
drunkenness, would be the utmost 
folly, no matter how many favorable 
assets the person might possess. Mar- 
riage is almost never a permanent 
cure for drunkenness; in most cases 
the bad habit returns with double force 
after marriage, even though the most 
solemn promises to avoid it were 
made and kept for a little while. 

The same is true of other moral de- 
fects, such as the habit of stealing, or 
evidence of unreasonable and uncon- 
trollable jealousy, or of inability to 
control a violent temper, or any other 
moral defect that has not been faced 
and at least partially conquered. It 
must be remembered that the close 
and constant association of marriage 
makes even slight defects of character 
a test and a cross. Such crosses can 
be borne by normally good people. 
But unconquered grave defects of 
character will in due time make mar- 
ried life all but intolerable. 

li. Company-Keeping and Religion 

A very urgent and practical ques- 
tion today is this: “Is it prudent for a 
Catholic to keep steady company with 
a person of a different religion or of 
no religion?” There is solid ground for 
the truth that to do so is more than 
imprudent, because, except in certain 
circumstances, there is the element of 
disobedience in such company-keeping. 
The Church forbids her children to 
marry those who do not believe as 
they believe; she grants dispensations 
for such marriages only with some re- 
luctance and when there are good 
reasons for so doing. If the Church 
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does not wish her members to marry 
non-Catholics, it can be deduced that 
she does not want them to keep steady 
company with such as these, which is 
the ordinary way of preparing for mar- 
riage. 

There is nothing arbitrary or un- 
reasonably dictatorial in this prescrip- 
tion. It is based on principles that are 
rooted in faith, proved by wide ex- 
perience, and evident to the common 
sense and practical reason of anyone 
who can think clearly about the mat- 
ter. The principles involved are these: 

1. In general both the spiritual suc- 
cess and the earthly happiness of mar- 
ried life depend in large measure on 
unity of religious beliefs between hus- 
band and wife. 

The first and most important pur- 
poses of marriage are spiritual. It is a 
state in which a husband and wife are 
to help each other to love and serve 
God and to win the happiness of 
heaven; and also to help each other to 
raise their children according to a 
single spiritual plan laid down by God. 
Clearly, if they do not agree on how 
God should be loved and served, they 
cannot help each other in this matter; 
indeed, they are more apt to prove to 
be hindrances to each other in the 
service of God. Clearly, too, if they 
do not agree on the plan that God 
laid down for the rearing of children, 
they not only cannot cooperate in 
rearing the children, but one will be 
trying to lead the children one way 
while the other, at least by example 
if not by words, will be leading the 
child in an opposite direction. These 
are the basic reasons why so many 
mixed marriages end in compromises 
of faith on the part of the Catholic 
partner, and in confusion and loss of 
faith on the part of the children. 

Even the earthly happiness that 
God wants married people to enjoy is 
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interfered with and often ruined by 
difference of religious belief between 
husband and wife. Marriage is meant 
to be a union, not only of bodies and 
possessions, but also of mind and 
heart and will. Anything that prevents 
such a complete union is a source of 
friction, of separation, of conflict, of 
unhappiness. There is something im- 
portant lacking in every marriage in 
which husband and wife cannot pray 
together, cannot attend church and 
receive the sacraments together, can- 
not plan together for happiness with 
God in heaven. Tolerance of each oth- 
er’s different beliefs is always a poor 
substitute for the unity that makes for 
happiness. 

For these reasons all serious-mind- 
ed Catholics desire to marry only 
Catholics like themselves. For these 
reasons they accept the authority and 
agree with the wisdom of their Church 
in warning them against keeping com- 
pany with a person not of their faith. 
For these reasons, if they happen to 
be attracted to one who is not a Cath- 
olic, or to keep company with such a 
person because there are few Catholics 
in the area where they live, they are 
determined in their hearts either to 
win that person over to their faith, or 
not to permit the company-keeping to 
lead to marriage. 

2. It is impossible for a Catholic to 
find happiness in marriage to a per- 
son who not only does not accept his 
religion as true, but who even ridi- 
cules it, rejects some of its basic mor- 
al principles, and gives evidence that 
he (or she) will resist having the chil- 
dren raised as Catholics. 

Under this principle several differ- 
ent types of persons may be listed 
with whom it would be fatally impru- 
dent for a Catholic man or woman to 
continue to keep company and thus 
to be impelled toward marriage. They 
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are: 

a. One who ridicules the Catholic 
religion as superstitious, who expresses 
contempt for priests as “secret evil- 
doers” or mere “money-seekers;” who 
makes fun of the Mass and the sac- 
raments and other Catholic rites and 
ceremonies. 

b. One who does not believe in the 
indissolubility of marriage, stating 
that “if it doesn’t work out, divorce 
and marriage to somebody else should 
be permitted.” 

c. One who insists that sinful birth- 
control is lawful and necessary in mar- 
riage, and makes it clear that no mat- 
ter what promises are insincerely 
signed, this will be demanded after 
marriage. 

d. One whose whole attitude and 
conversation make it clear that when 
the time comes for raising children, 
obstacles will be placed in the way 
of raising them as Catholics. 

For any Catholic to marry, with 
open eyes, one of these types of per- 
son, is to make himself (or herself) 
guilty beforehand of all the sins that 
will inevitably follow upon marriage. 
Too often Catholics forget this fact; 
they have fallen deeply in love with 
one such, and feel that they can let 
the problems take care of themselves 
so long as they can marry the person 
whom they love. But God never in- 
tends that love should sweep away 
reason and free will. If reason makes 
it clear that sins will result from a cer- 
tain marriage, then the free will is 
guilty in cause of all the sins by con- 
senting to the marriage. That is why 
the Canon Law of the Church states 
that such marriages are forbidden by 
divine law. 

Ill. Company-Keeping and Other 
Circumstances 

The question of the prudence of 

company-keeping in respect to acci- 


dental circumstances outside the im- 
portant topics listed above is more dif- 
ficult to solve. Character and religion 
are the two essentials to be looked 
for in a partner for marriage; other 
things can be important to some but 
not to others; they do not necessarily 
render marriage imprudent in all cases. 
In these matters, therefore, only cer- 
tain presumptions can be set down. 
Every such presumption will yield at 
times to specific conditions. Some of 
the circumstances that prudence must 
consider in company-keeping are the 
following: 

1. Difference of age. Is it prudent 
for a girl of twenty to keep company 
with a man who is twenty years older 
than she is? Or for a man to keep 
company with a woman who is ten or 
more years older than he is? 

There is a general presumption that 
the closer to the same age a man and 
woman are, the fewer will be the ad- 
justments they will have to make to 
each other over the years in mar- 
riage. There is also a presumption 
that it is imprudent for a man to mar- 
ry a woman who is many years his 
senior — more so than for a woman 
to marry a much older man. 

However, there have been success- 
ful and happy marriages in which hus- 
band and wife differed greatly in age. 
If two such persons possess good 
character and sound religion, and will- 
ingness to face the special adjustments 
that these age-differences will demand, 
their company-keeping and eventual 
marriage should be neither frowned 
upon nor forbidden. 

2. Difference of social position. Is it 
prudent for a rich girl to keep com- 
pany with a poor boy? Or vice versa? 

There is a presumption here again 
that there will be some special diffi- 
culty to be faced by one who is ac- 
customed to luxury and plenty, in 
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marriage to one who has known noth- 
ing but poverty and struggle. The 
difficulty will be almost insurmount- 
able over the years, if either one is 
lacking in solid religious principle and 
sound moral character. But where 
there is such religion and character, 
such a marriage could turn out very 
happily. 

3. Opposition on the part of par- 
ents. Is it prudent for a young man 
or woman to keep company with 
someone whom the parents sériously 
dislike, even to the point of showing 
animosity and threatening to have 
nothing to do with their own child if 
he or she marries this person? 

Each case of this kind must be 
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solved on its own merits, preferably 
with the help of a priest or spiritual 
advisor. Sometimes the parents are 
completely at fault, because their dis- 
like is based on some unimportant ac- 
cident such as nationality, looks, 
background, etc. Sometimes the son 
or daughter is the one at fault, be- 
cause the objections of the parents 
are based on solid grounds pertaining 
to character or religion. No general 
rule can therefore be laid down other 
than this, that the: physical attraction 
sometimes called love should not be 
permitted to be the sole arbiter in 
the case. Prudent counsel should be 
sought from trusted and experienced 
advisors. 


Tips on the Tongue 
Wise men throughout the centuries have dwelt on the importance of con- 
trolling the tongue, and the havoc wrought by undisciplined speech. The 
Josephinum offers some variations on the theme in the form of verse: 
“The boneless tongue so small and weak can crush and kill,” declares the 


Greek. 


“The tongue destroys a greater horde,” the Turk asserts, “than does the 


sword.” 


The Persian proverb wisely saith: “A lengthy tongue, an early death.” 
Or sometimes takes this form instead: “Don’t let your tongue cut off your 


head.” 


“The tongue can speak a word whose speed,” says the Chinese, “outstrips 


the steed.” 


While Arab sages this impart: “The tongue’s great storehouse is the heart.” 
From Hebrew wit this maxim sprung: “Though feet should slip, ne’er let 


the tongue.” 


The sacred writer crowns the whole: “Who keeps his tongue doth keep his 


soul.” 


Dangerous! 
Mabel had taken a job in Washington with a million other daughters of 
Uncle Sam, and wrote home to her mother: 
“I work in the date analysis group of the aptitude test sub-unit of the 
division of occupational analysis and managing tables of the bureau of labor 
utilization of the War Man-power Commission which is under the office of 


Emergency Management.” 


In answer to this letter, the bewildered mother wired: 


“Mabel, come home immediately.” 
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July 4th, 1944 


Memories of an Independence Day celebration abroad that had far more 
meaning and effect than fireworks and speeches can ever have at home. 


E. F. Miller 


SANTA MARINELLA is a beautiful 
little town on the Italian side of the 
Tyrrhenian sea. The sky seems always 
blue there, the waters calm and the 
sand on the shore whiter than sand on 
most other shores. Fortunately World 
War II passed by Santa Marinella with- 
out destroying it or leaving a mark 
upon it, at least so far as its physical 
contour was concerned. 

It was in the great and beautiful 
church of the town that we decided to 
have a memorial service on the 4th of 
July, 1944. We had just broken out of 
the Anzio beachhead, and in so doing 
had lost many men — brave and good 
men, and our friends. These we had 
left behind in the cemetery beneath the 
palms. This was our first chance to re- 
member them. We wanted to pray for 
the welfare of their souls as well as do 
them honor for the sacrifice of their 
lives. 

So, we set up a service in the church 
to which we invited all the American 
soldiers who at the moment were in the 
area. They came, more than a thousand 
of them, Protestants, Jews and Catho- 
lics. They packed the church to the 
doors. They were reverent and sub- 
dued. They were thinking of their 
friends whom they would see no more. 

The day was beautiful. Not a cloud 
defaced the deep blue of the sky. The 
sun was soft in its rays, and the breeze 
gentle in its touch and whisper. It was 
a fitting day for the honoring of heroes. 

The substance of our service was a 
solemn high Mass, three chaplains who 
had served at Anzio and whose men 
had been lost, acting as the ministers. 


But before the service we had arranged 
a military procession to march up the 
middle aisle of the church. 

The first soldier in the procession 
carried a huge American flag. He was 
flanked by two other soldiers who acted 
as his guards, or rather the guards of 
the flag. They were armed with rifles 
and wore helmets on their heads. 

Behind these three came the chap- 
lain’s flag. a blue background with a 
cross in the center. The man who car- 
ried this flag was also flanked by two 
armed soldiers. 

Then came the honor guard. 

Twenty soldiers, marching two by 
two, constituted this group. They too, 
were armed with rifles and ammuni- 
tion, and wore on their heads the steel 
helmets of combat. They were sym- 
bolic of the respect that was due to the 
two flags in front of them. They were 
armed so as to defend them were they 
attacked or insulted. 

Every small unit in an army has its 
own flag. This flag is known as a 
guidon. It was impossible for us to 
have represented in the procession all 
the companies and batteries that had 
lost men on the bloody beachhead. So, 
we compromised by selecting thirty. 
The guidon is a small triangular flag 
with a letter on it proclaiming the unit 
for which it stands, and attached to a 
staff eight or ten feet in length. And 
each flag is of a different color. The 
men carrying the guidons walked be- 
hind the honor guard. 

As the procession came up the aisle, 
the three chaplains on the altar plat- 
form turned and faced the body of the 
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church. There they remained until the 
procession arrived in the sanctuary. 
The guidons and the honor guard took 
up their position at the sides of the 
altar. The American flag and the chap- 
lain’s flag, with their guards, stood in 
the center of the sanctuary, directly in 
front of the altar. 

An officer was the sergeant of the 
guard. 

As soon as the men were in their 
places, the sergeant of the guard gave 
a command. The rifles came off the 
shoulders, the armrest was placed on 
the floor and the barrel was extended 
an arm’s length away from the body. 
The left arm went behind the back and 
the feet were spread to a distance of 
about half a yard. The staffs of the 
flags were made to touch the floor. 

And then the Mass began. 

Imagine the scene if you can. A 
magnificent church crowded to the 
doors with men dressed in the uniform 
of the United States army; the organ 
sounding the mournful notes of the 
ancient Requiem; and a full choir of 
men’s voices taking up the chant and 
flinging it in repeated cries for mercy 
to the God upon the altar. It was more 
beautiful than words can describe. 

But the really beautiful part came 
at the Consecration, Communion and 
the very end. 

Just before the Sacred Host was ele- 
vated after the Consecration, the ser- 
geant of the guard gave a sharp com- 
mand. Feet snapped together, and as 
though the rifles were being handled 
by one man, every rifle in the sanctuary 
was lifted to attention. That is, every 
rifle was raised and held away from 
the body in a stiff salute. At the same 
moment all the flags were dipped to- 
wards the altar and the elevated Host. 
Meanwhile the drums began to roll, 
softly at first, then rising in crescendo 
and coming to the peak of their sound 
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as the Host reached its height above 
the priest’s head, and finally diminish- 
ing gradually until they were only 
whispering as the priest made his final 
genuflection. 

The same salute was given at the 
Communion just as the priest turned 
around to recite the prayer, “Domine 
non sum dignus.” It continued until 
the Communion was over. 

A salute like this is given only to 
those who are highest in authority. Al- 
though there were many non-Catholics 
in the church, there could have been 
little doubt even in the minds of the 
most skeptical that there was more than 
a piece of bread in the hands of the 
priest as he raised what seemed to be 
only a piece of bread so that all in the 
church could see It. There must have 
passed through them a tremor of faith 
that they could not understand or con- 
trol. It is possible that the combination 
of the salute, the rolling drums and the 
act of Consecration caused them later 
on to think more deeply of their reli- 
gious position and to do something 
about it. Only God and the men them- 
selves know what conversions had their 
beginning in that solemn moment. 

When the Mass was over, the salute 
was given to the dead. 

The three priests again turned 
around and faced the audience. Once 
more a command was given by the ser- 
geant of the guard. The rifles came to 
attention. The flags dipped. And then, 
as though they had been given a com- 
mand themselves, the soldiers to a man 
out in the church rose to their feet and 
gave the hand salute, holding it until 
this final ceremony was over. It was 
for this that many of them had come. 
It was the last farewell to the dead. 

We had placed behind the high altar 
a bugler. He began now to blow taps, 
loud and clear, the full volume of his 
trumpet filling and re-echoing in the 
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vast arches far over our heads. There 
are few melodies in existence more 
powerful in conjuring up the beloved 
dead than the melody of taps. It seems 
to reach into stretches beyond time. It 
seems to call out to those who are gone 
that they are not forgotten, that their 
memories will ever be held in benedic- 
tion. 

A second bugler was waiting behind 
the organ which was located in the 
gallery a tremendous distance from the 
altar. As soon as the first bugler came 
to his last note, the second bugler took 
it up, this time echoing taps and play- 
ing it so softly that it sounded almost 
as though it were coming from another 
world. One felt as though an answer 
were coming back from the dead to the 
call that had just been sent out to them. 

It is needless to say that there were 
very few men in that great church who 
did not weep openly. They were rough 
men who had been living in battle for 
months, some of them for years. They 
had killed and a hundred times had 
faced death themselves. But they were 
human. And in the blowing and echo- 
ing of taps they were brought face to 
face again with the friends that they 
had lost. They heard their laughter; 
they saw their pain as death came upon 
them; they lived again the companion- 
ship that had grown strong in dangers 
that were shared together. They did 
not try to hide their tears as they stood 
rigidly at attention and paid their final 
tribute. 

The spell was broken as the last note 
of the bugler in the choir loft of the 
church died away. Again the order was 
given by the sergeant of the guard. The 
click of the rifles could be heard 
throughout the whole church as they 


were lifted to the shoulder. The flags 
were raised. The procession began its 
journey out of the church. 

The church had become quite warm 
during so long a service. The men 
were perspiring. But not one of them 
so much as raised a finger to keep the 
perspiration from flowing into his eyes. 
It was a case of eyes forward, shoul- 
ders back, strict attention. This was for 
buddies who had died. Nothing but the 
best was good enough. Each man felt 
that the slightest show of weakness 
would have been a sign of unfaithful- 
ness to friends. And so it was as they 
went out of the church. All were in 
perfect step, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, unconcerned about 
who was watching them or what high 
officers were occupying the pews. They 
did not relax in their seriousness until 
they were well out of the church. 

And so came to an end our memorial 
service on the 4th of July, 1944, in 
Santa Marinella, Italy, on the east 
shore of the Tyrrhenian sea. It carried 
far more meaning than any service that 
was held at home where the Declzra- 
tion of Independance had actually been 
signed. Here men were being remem- 
bered who had actually died that inde- 
pendence and freedom might go on. 
Here the Declaration of Independence 
was being signed again, not with ink 
but with the blood of American young 
men. And there was not a single one 
in the church who did not realize this. 

That was why their memorial service 
was so meaningful and beautiful. That 
was why no man who took part in it 
will ever forget it as long as he lives. 
And he will be a better American in 
consequence. 


The wise man’s prayer: Lord, help me to meet criticism not by self-defense, 


hut by self-examination. 
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Three Minute Instruction 


On Patriotism 


In modern times, patriotism is a very popular virtue. Indeed, it is, 
among men who have abandoned all religious beliefs, sometimes 
made a substitute for religion. The truth is that patriotism in the true 
sense is a part of religion, inasmuch as it is allied to the virtue of 
justice which all men must practice to save their souls. Here are 
fundamental notions of patriotism: 


1. The virtue of patriotism is defined in general as a part of the 
cardinal virtue of justice. Justice is the virtue by which a man renders 
to others whatever is due to them. Under this definition it can be 
seen that the virtue of religion is related to justice because it means 
rendering to God due adoration, respect, love and service. Obedi- 
ence is related to justice because it means rendering to parents and 
lawful superiors the submission that is due to them. Patriotism is 
related to justice because it means rendering to one’s country and 
its lawful rulers the gratitude, honor and service that are due to them. 


2. Patriotism becomes a vice instead of a virtue when a person 
gives exaggerated or wrong devotion to his country. For example, 
patriotism becomes a vice when it turns into ultra-nationalism, 
which means a belief that one’s country is better than all other 
countries, and that one’s own nation has a right to subjugate and 
rule other nations. Patriotism also turns into a vice when one be- 
lieves that his country is above right and wrong, that he must ap- 
prove of even its unjust and sinful deeds. 





3. True patriotism must show itself in various ways: 1) By obe- 
dience to the just laws of one’s country; 2) by respect for those who 
hold authority in the country, even though one disagrees with some 
of their political decisions; 3) by willingness to make sacrifices, as 
in a time of war, for the welfare of one’s country; 4) by intelligently 
using the ballot when a vote is being taken to elect civil officials or 
to decide practical issues; 5) by willingness to serve, if one has the 
opportunity and the ability, in any official capacity in which one 
is needed; 6) by praying for one’s country, its civil rulers, and all 
its citizens. 


Patriotism is not mere flag-waving, speech-making, sentimental 
talk about the greatness of one’s country. It is a virtue by which one 
renders gratitude, loyalty and service to the country that shelters him. 
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“Catholics” Without Priests 


Many Anglicans call themselves “Catholics” today. But they lack the one 
thing that is of the essence of the true religion of Christ: A validly ordained 


priesthood. 


]. E. Doberty 


“GOD NEEDS MEN,” a French film, 
made a stirring dramatic success in 
this country last year. To many this 
title was offensive, but the underlying 
theme was sound. Since God has 
chosen to save souls by means of His 
priests, He does need men and His 
people need them even more. 

The story was that of a tiny island 
village off the coast of France, so 
callous spiritually that its parish priest 
abandoned it as hopeless. Driven by 
spiritual hunger and religious need, 
the villagers ask the noblest layman 
among them to perform the offices of 
the priest. He begins with simple cere- 
monies like burying the dead, but is 
moved inexorably by his growing pity 
to assume the more solemn functions. 
At last he yields to entreaties and 
hears a confession, and at this point 
drama and suspense move in. 

The delicate theme is handled with 
such good taste that Hollywood saw 
possibilities in it. Two typically 
American variations will soon be forth- 
coming with romance and farce thrown 
in, one with the intriguing title: “The 
Left Hand of God.” It is certain that 
it will take all the art of Hollywood to 
make an invalid priest credible to the 
Catholic mind. 

Yet a real life version of the same 
theme, with all the elements of humour, 
pathos and tragedy, is being acted out 
before our eyes and has been for more 
than a century. It is the history of the 
Anglo-Catholic movement in England. 
A large section of the Church of Eng- 
land has been going through the in- 


creasingly exciting stages of rediscover- 
ing its Catholic life, but it is doomed in 
the end to find that the very basis of 
that life, the priesthood, is as invalid 
as that of the poor layman elected to 
serve the isle of abandoned sinners. 

Externals of Catholic life are reap- 
pearing in other nations. In this coun- 
try, congregations which in stubborn 
silence once resisted as “popery” the 
pastor’s efforts to have them recite the 
Lord’s prayer in unison, now observe 
such papist feasts as Christmas, Holy 
Thursday, and Good Friday. The first 
surpliced Episcopalians to circulate in 
this country were greeted with ridicule 
thus: “Let us go down and hear the 
night-gown preacher preach and his 
wife jaw back at him.” But they 
brought an enviable beauty into the 
plain Protestant worship. 

Ralph Adams Cram, a high church- 
man, turned many a plain Protestant 
Church into a miniature gothic or ro- 
manesque basilica. Chaplains return- 
ing from the last war were loud in de- 
mands for something visible to give the 
soldiers like Catholic confession and 
the last rites. Since then there have 
been Protestant liturgical conventions 
with suggestions to remove the pulpit 
from the principal spot in the church. 
The picturesque New England struc- 
ture, once identified as “Ye Olde Meet- 
ing House,” now submits to the more 
poetic title: “The Cathedral Church 
of the Valley”. During this Lent, soft 
murmurings of an ancient Catholic rite, 
advertised by the sinister name of 
Tenebrae, issued from the darkened in- 
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teriors of these meeting houses. Their 
doors were left open during the day 
and one might enter to kneel in medi- 
tation before a table decked by two 
candles. 

Some churches are sending out 
round glass objects to be worn around 
the neck suspiciously like Catholic 
religious medals. Probably the most 
fantastic “rite” I have come across is 
that of a Presbyterian pastor in Boston 
who reserves elements of “the Lord’s 
Supper” for his private devotion. Do 
all these signs betoken an approach to 
Catholicism? Not at all. The signific- 
ance of these externals is anything but 
Catholic; the spirit of Catholic worship 
is, if anything, more foreign than ever; 
there is little understanding and no 
faith in the very heart and soul of 
Catholic liturgical life, the Mass and 
the priesthood. 

In England it is far otherwise. Here 
is a nation that has been mostly agnos- 
tic for a century, Protestant on the 
whole for three centuries; but for nine 
centuries before that it was entirely 
Catholic. The conversion of England to 
Catholicism has been described in 
memorable words by the great preach- 
er of the Oxford movement: “The fair 
form of Christianity rose up and grew 
and expanded like a beautiful pageant 
from north to south; it was majestic; it 
was solemn; it was bright; it was beau- 
tiful and pleasant, it was soothing to 
the griefs, it was indulgent to the hopes 
of man; it was at once a teaching and 
a worship; it had a dogma, a mystery, 
a ritual of its own; it had an hierarch- 
ical form. A brotherhood of holy pas- 
tors, with mitre and crosier and up- 
lifted hand, walked forth and blessed 
and ruled a joyful people. The crucifix 
headed the procession, and simple 
monks were there with hearts in pray- 
er, and sweet chants resounded, and 
the holy Latin tongue was heard, and 
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boys came forth in white, swinging 
censers, and fragrant clouds arose, and 
Mass was sung, and the Saints were 
invoked . . . so marvelously was heaven 
let down upon earth,” 

Nine centuries later, a great dust 
storm, the Reformation, blew over 
England and buried its Catholic life; 
yet evidences of what have been are 
everywhere. All things that are intense- 
ly English, from the spires of Oxford 
and Cambridge to the surviving cus- 
toms and ceremonies of little Britain, 
go back to Catholic times. The ancient 
ruined abbies, the legendary roads of 
the pilgrimages, the storied shrine of 
Walsingham, are relics of what have 
been and may be again. Assisting at 
King’s Chapel, a Catholic might feel 
more at home even in an Anglican 
service than the worshippers them- 
selves. 

A glance into history and one is 
back in Catholic times with Alfred the 
Great; into Mallory and he is with 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table; into Chaucer and he is on the 
road to Canterbury; into Shakespeare, 
and with the historic English Kings he 
is living the English version of the 
Catholic faith. The eclipse of Catholic 
life by Protestantism seems something 
ephemeral; the reaction of a Catholic 
is that of Shaw’s character, a priest, in 
Joan of Arc, who protests against plac- 
ing the Saint’s statue in Winchester 
Cathedral because, he explains, it is 
temporarily in the hands of heretics. 

In the Church of England there have 
always been individuals who turned 
with nostalgia to the Catholic past, but 
at the beginning of the last century a 
whole movement centering around Ox- 
ford University spontaneously began. 
It detested the Protestant Reformation 
and was determined to recapture the 
Catholic worship which had been for- 
gotten. Its zeal was admirable but its 
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tragedy from the beginning was and re- 
mains the same. History has dealt a 
cruel blow to the English Church, for 
the same forces which separated it 
from the body of the Catholic Church 
robbed it also of the priesthood, and 
have made it impossible for it to have 
any real Catholic life without returning 
to the ancient fold. 

In endeavoring to prove the Church 
of England Catholic, the Oxford move- 
ment is really a Church within a 
Church. War is made on it by the over- 
whelming Protestant majority which 
holds that its church has never been 
anything but Protestant. To the liberal 
and irreligious group in or out of the 
church, the Catholic antics are a source 
of amusement if not mockery. What 
the world knows of the conflict it 
gleans from sensational newspaper ac- 
counts and joins too often in laughter. 
A pastor delated to the civil authorities 
for genuflecting lower than the law al- 
lows; another jailed for two years for 
disobeying the law on ritual; a third 
assailed by his Congregation for wear- 
ing Roman vestments; another who 
places a statue of the Madonna and 
Child in his church and creates public 
controversy by refusing to obey his 
bishop’s order: “Remove them instant- 
ly, that female figure with the child.” 
It ill becomes Catholics to laugh at 
such events and least of all a Catholic 
priest except in the words of the poet: 


“And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 
‘Tis that I may not weep.” 


For the simple fact is that the men 
of the Oxford movement are the cream 
of the Anglican clergy. Not only those 
who have entered the Church, such as 
Newman, Manning, Faber, Wilber- 
force, Benson, Knox, Dudley, etc., but 
those who remained behind are men 
of outstanding virtue. Though singled 


out as devotees of ritualism, in the 
Anglican church they are easily the 
most devout, most dedicated to the 
apostolic care of the poor, and uncom- 
promising in their convictions of Cath- 
olic principles. Yet it is beyond under- 
standing that these same indomitable 
men, for whom the possession of the 
priesthood is more precious and of 
more consequence than life itself, 
should remain outside the Church 
which alone can give them the security 
of a valid priesthood. 

The great sermon of the Catholic 
revival in England was called “The 
Second Spring.” From the Canticle of 
Canticles come the words of the text: 
“The winter is now past, the rain is 
over and gone. The flowers have ap- 
peared in our land.” Though it was 
preached by a Catholic, it warmed the 
souls of the men of the Oxford move- 
ment and expressed all their hopes. It 
is all the more remarkable, then, that 
it was preached by Cardinal Newman, 
whose whole life was the logical devel- 
opment of the Oxford movement but 
who was led by the same logic to for- 
sake the Church of England and be- 
come a Catholic. Even as a Catholic he 
continued to be the inspirer of the 
movement and in a sense its leader. The 
flowers that “appeared in our land” 
were of course the flowers of Catholic 
devotion. None of the Anglo-Catholics 
needed to be told that where the priest- 
hood is lost or turned aside like a river, 
the land is barren and the flowers there 
can have no normal growth. But most 
of them did not follow Newman into 
the Church, nor did they believe as he 
did that the authority of the Catholic 
Church, alone, could give them secur- 
ity in the very soul of their religious 
life. 

On Newman’s grave are carved the 
words: “From shadows and images in- 
to truth.” That they express his feelings 
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upon entering the Catholic Church, 
Newman himself reveals: “I am bound 
to confess that I felt a great change in 
my view of the Church of England. I 
cannot tell how soon there came on 
me — but very soon — an extreme 
astonishment that I had ever imagined 
it to be a portion of the Catholic 
Church. For the first time I saw it 
from without, and (as I should myself 
say) saw it as it was... I suppose, the 
main cause of this lay in the contrast 
which was presented to me by the 
Catholic Church. I looked at her — 
at her rites, her ceremonial, and her 
precepts, and I said: This is a religion; 
and then, when I looked back upon the 
poor Anglican Church, for which I had 
laboured so hard, and upon all that 
appertained to it, and thought of our 
various attempts to dress it up doc- 
trinally and aesthetically, it seemed to 
me to be the veriest of nonentities.” 
The greatest contrast was between 
the Sacrifice of the Mass as he knew 
it in the Church and the ceremony he 
had performed as an Anglican. Cardi- 
nal Newman spent twenty-two years of 
his mature life arriving at the Catholic 
Church. Of no one can it be more truly 
said that his life was a journey, and 
his journey is really that of the Oxford 
movement. While his gifts were never 
those of a great administrator like 
Manning, the compelling force of his 
personality was greater, and his moral 
leadership seems to increase with every 
year far beyond the bounds of the 
Church. Even as vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, he was already a legend. 
“Credo in Newmanum,” the students 
whispered, and imitated his walk, his 
talk and his gestures. He glided into 
the pulpit, and, disdaining mere ora- 
tory, read his manuscript in a thin, 
musical voice which searched into 
every soul with uncanny spiritual per- 
ception. Listeners strained at every 
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word of a majestic prose, unsurpassed 
in the personal nearness to Jesus Christ. 

John Henry Newman came to Ox- 
ford when religious practice was dis- 
sipated and the life of the Anglican 
parson was only too often that of a 
country gentleman. According to his 
autobiography, several poets had pre- 
pared the way for the Catholic revival 
by arousing a romantic interest in the 
past. These were men like Wordsworth, 
Southey, Tennyson, and the philoso- 
pher Coleridge; none of whom ever 
entered the Church. Most popular and 
most influential of all were the works 
of Sir Walter Scott. For Newman, how- 
ever, religion could never be mere 
poetry. “From the age of fifteen,” he 
said, “dogma has been the fundamental 
principle of my religion; religion, as a 
mere sentiment, is to me a dream and 
a mockery . . . I was confident in the 
truth of a certain definite religious 
teaching, based upon the foundation of 
dogma, viz., that there was a visible 
Church, with sacraments and rites 
which are the channels of invisible 
grace.” 

Hence he saw the Oxford movement 
as a battle against the rising forces of 
liberalism, which he called the anti- 
dogmatic principle, and which, he said, 
leads ultimately to atheism. The battle 
got under way when Newman met John 
Keble, another poet, whom all England 
looked upon as a living saint. Keble’s 
verses on the Church year, which he 
was then publishing, marvelously re- 
vealed his own religious fervor; they 
ran like a flame through the nation, 
quickening it to devotion. Keble was 
also a country rector; the Oxford 
movement dates itself to the time when 
John Keble stood up in the University 
pulpit and accused his Church of 
national apostasy. 

The onslaught of Catholic principles 
came through a series of printed tracts. 
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Newman gathered about him a group 
of enthusiastic clergymen and students 
and they began immediately to search 
antiquity to rediscover in the Church 
of England its discarded heritage of 
Catholicity. Swiftly they published their 
findings in the “Tracts for the Times.” 
Stolid parsons were astounded to be 
lectured on the duties of fasting and 
having their churches open for daily 
prayers. When they were told that they 
were real priests and had the apostolic 
succession they were bewildered and 
knew not whether to rejoice or be scan- 
dalized. 

By the time the eightieth tract was 
published they were ready for any- 
thing, but “Tract Ninety” was an un- 
precedented shock. Since Newman 
knew there could be no Catholic life 
without the Mass and a sacrificing 
priesthood, he wrote this deliberately 
to prove that Anglicans believed in 
them. It was true that the reformers in 
the English Church had described the 
Mass and priesthood as “blasfemous 
fables,” but in spite of these descrip- 
tions in the very code of Anglicanism 
he declared that the Mass was part of 
Anglican belief and they could still of- 
fer it up in sacrifice. 

The slow fury of the reaction was 
greater than the explosion; it blew him 
out of the Church of England. One by 
one, every Anglican bishop condemned 
this tract. Newman did not leave im- 
mediately, not for a long time, not in- 
deed until, studying the early fathers 
of the Church, he realized that in mat- 
ters of faith the test of a Catholic is not 
what he himself judges to be Catholic 
truth, but what the Church Catholic 
teaches. Up to this time he had had no 
direct contact with Catholics and he 
entered the Church for no other reason 
than that he felt his own soul to be in 
peril outside it; but his eyes were 
opened by the condemnation of that 


belief which he knew was basic to a 
Catholic Life. 

Nine hundred Anglican clergymen 
followed Newman into the Church be- 
tween the years 1845 and 1850; but 
many of those who did not had seemed 
closer than Newman had ever been. Of 
these the most typical was Hurrel 
Froude, an impetuous young man, 
whose “Remains,” published after his 
death, showed he was at the very door 
of the Church. On his death-bed he 
had pleaded with Newman not to deal 
harshly with Rome, for he might find 
himself bound later to retract some of 
his opinions. One of Froude’s state- 
ments has been quoted and requoted. 
He said of Thomas Cranmer, the theo- 
logian who really brought Protestant- 
ism into the Church of England: “The 
only thing good I know about Cranmer 
was that he burnt well.” Even though 
thrown off as a casual remark, it was 
intemperate. 

Cranmer did die valiantly for his 
Protestant faith under the Catholic 
Queen Mary, and in this sense “he 
burnt well.” His personal life left much 
to be desired morally, and is little in 
keeping with the legend of “reforma- 
tion saint,” but his work may not be 
dismissed so easily. In hisThirty-Nine 
Articles and the Book of Common 
Prayer he composed the doctrinal basis 
of Anglicanism. Though largely a trans- 
lation of Catholic liturgy and ritual, 
the Prayer Book is a masterpiece of 
Shakespearean prose, but, to quote the 
Bard himself, “Ay! there’s the rub.” 
For in recomposing the ritual, Cranmer 
mutilated it deliberately with the pur- 
pose of omitting what is basic to Cath- 
olic life. 

This was especially true of the ordi- 
nation ceremonies. In Catholic belief, 
the sacraments, including that by which 
the priesthood is conferred, are signs 
or ceremonies instituted by Christ as 
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external channels of grace. No Catho- 
lic would dream of altering or omitting 
any of the words or signs determined 
by Christ’s authority for the administer- 
ing of a sacrament. Thus, to pour water 
on a child without saying the words 
which in any language mean “I bap- 
tize,”” would be to omit the very words 
which Christ intended to signify the 
purpose of the sacrament; it would not 
be baptism or a valid sacrament at all. 
Such is the case with the other sacra- 
ments. The words and ceremonies of 
most of these, like baptism, penance, 
Holy Eucharist and extreme unction, 
are amply described in Holy Scripture, 
others only sketchily. Thus Timothy 
and Titus are ordained bishops by the 
laying on of the hands but the words 
said are not mentioned; these words 
and likewise those for the ordination of 
a priest as distinct from a bishop can 
be known only through the unvarying 
tradition of the Church. 

These same words, which express 
the purpose and the grace to be con- 
ferred by the sacrament of holy orders, 
were precisely the ones which Cran- 
mer deleted, and he did so for the un- 
equivocal purpose of doing away with 
the priesthood and the Mass. Cranmer, 
a ready pupil of Luther and Calvin, was 
made primate of all England by Henry 
VIII; his Prayer Book was adopted 
as the official ceremonial in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. For a full hundred 
years, until the year 1662, it was used 
unchanged in the ordination of all bis- 
hops and priests in the English Church; 
at the end of that time phrases were 
supplied which were nearly equivalent 
to those omitted. Now, when an An- 
glican bishop is ordained, the essential 
words of ordination are: “Receive the 
Holy Spirit for the office and work of 
a bishop in the Church of God;” in that 
of a priest, “for the office and work of 
a priest.” Whether these words are suf- 
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ficient to confer a valid sacrament can 
matter but little now, for during the 
ten decades before they were supplied, 
the priesthood disappeared from the 
Church of England, and it cannot be 
passed on again by those who are not 
true and valid bishops. 

Why do sincere and honest Angli- 
cans who claim to be Catholic rather 
than Protestant reject this conclusion? 
The answer is simple; they are not 
Catholic but Protestant in what princ- 
ipally makes one a Protestant. It is in 
the use of private judgment as a test of 
truths of faith rather than the authority 
of the Catholic Church. When the 
Church set up a commission to examine 
the question of Anglican Orders ex- 
haustively, this was seen very clearly, 
for the commission found them invalid. 

After Newman had left the Anglican 
communion, the Tractarian movement 
seemed ended. Its future course de- 
pended on two men who remained out- 
side the Church. One of these was 
Keble; the other was Doctor Edward 
B. Pusey, a canon of Christ Church. 
Pusey’s adherence to the Oxford move- 
ment from the beginning had given it 
a name; he was eminently one of the 
right people and his personal austerities 
rivalled those of medieval saints. When 
Pusey did not move the Oxford men 
took heart again. Far from being de- 
feated, they went steadily forward in 
the teeth of opposition on all sides 
within their own Church and even from 
the State itself. The complexion of the 
movement changed rapidly from the 
intellectual to the ritual. The Oxford 
students, now country curates, began 
to introduce more and more Catholic 
customs and devotions; confessions 
were heard and at length the entire 
ritual of the Mass in English. 

Every step was bitterly contested, 
but they never retreated. The ultimate 
goal seemed to be union with the 
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Mother Church at Rome, not individ- 
ual union but corporate union. As a 
seeming preliminary step, Lord Hali- 
fax, a devout Anglo-Catholic layman, 
suggested to some French Cardinals 
that the Holy See should examine the 
question of Anglican Orders. There 
were grave reasons for doing so. From 
the very first time that Cranmer’s ritual 
was used, Anglican clergymen con- 
verted to the Catholic Church had al- 
ways been re-ordained, absolutely, if 
they wished to continue as priests. Yet 
if there were any possibility at all that 
they were already valid priests, the 
Church would change its custom and 
use a conditional ordination ceremony. 

Studying the question, eight Cardi- 
nals traced the line of ordinations in 
the Church of England back to a Prot- 
estant Archbishop in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth named Matthew Park- 
er. Parker and the bishops he ordained 
used the ritual of Thomas Cranmer. 
They found this ritual so defective that 
no valid sacrament could be conferred 
whether on those to be made bishops 
or priests. In fact, no one using this 
ritual could manifest the intention re- 
quisite for ordaining a bishop or a 
priest; hence all who used it simply re- 
peated an empty ceremony. 

The findings were authoritatively 
made known by Pope Leo XIII on 
Sept. 13, 1893. They immediately be- 
came the authoritative basis for the be- 
lief of Catholics, but the Anglo-Cath- 
olic has always resented the clear de- 
cision of these words: “Wherefore, 
assenting in every way to the decrees 
of Our Predecessors in the Pontificate, 
and confirming them most fully and, 
as it were, renewing them by our au- 
thority, We, of our own accord and 
with certain knowledge, pronounce and 
declare that ordinations performed ac- 
cording to the Anglican rite have been 
2ad are absolutely invalid and cont 


pletely null.” 

Cardinal Newman had never be- 
lieved that his friend Pusey would be- 
come a Catholic, for he had never dis- 
covered, as had Newman, the principle 
of Catholic faith that the Church itself 
in matters of faith is a living Teacher, 
“the pillar and ground of truth.” Pusey 
insisted rather on relying on his own 
burrowings into antiquity. Though it 
seems clear enough objectively that 
Anglican Orders cannot be valid, yet it 
is understandable that sincere men 
might not be convinced of it. When 
Cardinal Manning entered the Church 
it took a whole day of intense argu- 
mentation by an eminent theologian to 
convince him that he should be ordain- 
ed again. I asked a convert Anglican 
clergyman, who had literally sacrificed 
everything material in becoming a 
Catholic, what was the best approach 
to Anglican Orders. First, he said, one 
must face up to the infallibility of the 
Church; then there is no problem. This 
too, was the experience of Monsignor 
Ronald Knox. He had led a most de- 
vout and intense life of personal devo- 
tion in the belief that he was a true 
priest until the doubt entered his mind 
that the Church of Rome might be in- 
fallible. Up to this point the question 
of Anglican Orders seemed to be his- 
torical “quibbling.” Until he settled 
this doubt he could no longer offer 
“Mass.” Then he did so by becoming 
a Catholic. 

It is Monsignor Knox who suggests 
that when Cardinal John Henry New- 
man entered the Church, what he gave 
up was not such a belief or disbelief, 
but the privilege of “choosing and see- 
ing his path.” The spiritual dispositions 
which led Newman into the Church are 
expressed in a hymn he wrote, one of 
the dozen most popular hymns in our 
language. Strangely enough, it is sung 
more often in Protestant than in Cath- 
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olic churches, but the “distant scene” 
at which he finally arrived proved to 
be the Church. The journey may be 
long, as Newman’s was, but anyone 
who prays with the sentiments of this 
hymn has a right to feel that he too 
will end up eventually in the Catholic 
Church. 


Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling 
gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from 
home— 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene—one step enough for 
me. 


animated conversation. 


to each other. 


dral. 


town, He’s in there.” 
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“I said ‘The First Church of Christ.’ ” 
“Listen, bud,” the cabbie replied, pointing to the Cathedral; “if He’s in 
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I was not ever thus, nor pray’d that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on. 
I loved to choose and see my path, but 
now 
Lead Thou me on! 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will: remember not past 
years. 
So long Thy power hath blest me, sure 
it still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, 
till 
The night is gone; 
And with the morn those angel faces 
smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost 
awhile. 


Behind the Scenes 


Is not much of modern conversation like that described by a famous 
French writer as resorted to by the royal children of the Danish court? 

It seems that the princes and princesses were taught that when they ap- 
peared in public, they must talk continuously to each other and thereby 
show the people that the royal family was very happy. 

When, for example, they occupied the royal box at the theatre, in the sight 
of all, it was expected that during the intermission they would carry on an 


Much of the time the young people did not know what to say, until they 
hit upon this plan. When their conversation lagged, they would begin to count 


“One, two, three, four, five, six,” one of the princes would say to a princess. 

“Seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven,” the princess would answer. 

“Twelve, thirteen, fourteen,” the prince would interrupt forcefully. 

“Fifteen, sixteen, seventeen,” the princess would say with great animation. 

And all the people, seeing but not hearing the conversation, would say: 
“How bright and gay the princes and princesses are!” 

Just as falsely do we judge the hearts of many by their conversation. 


Right Place 


According to The Priest, a man stepped into a cab at Grand Central in 
New York and asked to be driven to the First Church of Christ. After a few 
minutes of midtown driving, the cab pulled up in front of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
















































Fisherman’s Tale 


You can’t believe everything a fisherman tells you, but it’s true that not all 


the big ones get away. 


L. G. Miller 


A FRIEND of mine, who happens to 
be passionately addicted to fishing, has 
a strange story to tell. I will not vouch 
for the complete truth of it because, as 
everyone knows, fishermen sometimes 
tell tall tales. I pass it on merely be- 
cause, true or not, it contains a moral. 
Everybody likes to read a story with a 
moral, so as to be able to point out 
that the writer of the story was ’way 
off base, and should know better than 
to hide cheap propaganda under the 
cover of romance. 

This friend of mine, who might or 
might not be named Timothy O’Toole, 
and who, it is possible, had the nick- 
name of “Spinner”, could think of 
nothing else but fishing from one end 
of the year to the other. During the 
fishing season, the thing became a con- 
suming passion, and all other interests 
in life were swept before it. He fished 
for twenty-four hours a day during his 
vacation, and he fished evenings and 
week-ends when he was not on vaca- 
tion. He preferred fishing to eating and 
sleeping, and only the gentle reminders 
of his long-suffering spouse induced any 
kind of regularity into his life at all. 

Well, sir, this is the story that Spin- 
ner O’Toole related to me, with many 
protests and guarantees of its truth. 

He had left town on Saturday morn- 
ing for a long week-end at a favorite 
fishing haunt — a small lake some 80 
miles from the city. It was a private 
lake, owned by the farmer on whose 
land it was situated, and since only a 
select few were permitted access to it, 
the fishing was extraordinarily good. 
Spinner had struck up an acquaintance 


with the owner through a business as- 
sociate, and had secured permission to 
make use of the fishing facilities any 
time he pleased. He was, you may be 
sure, determined to push his good for- 
tune to the limit. 

On this particular Saturday, he had 
fished his way through the afternoon 
and evening with such excellent results 
that, as he put it, no doubt with some 
exaggeration, the big fish were giving 
the elbow to the smaller ones in their 
eagerness to get hold of his lures. Long 
after darkness had set in, Spinner, in 
a high state of excitement, called it a 
day and retired to his small tent on the 
shore of the lake. There he rested for 
a few hours, dreaming of even larger 
fish on the morrow, and very early 
Sunday morning he aroused himself for 
a good morning on the water. 

There was a small boat available to 
him, and he was storing his tackle and 
gear into the craft preparatory to push- 
ing out from shore when something 
made him look up, and he saw stand- 
ing by the edge of the lake close to him 
a bearded gentleman of venerable ap- 
pearance. Spinner had not heard any- 
one approach, although footsteps 
would be bound to make noise on the 
loose gravel at the lake’s edge, and he 
regarded this sudden apparition in 
some considerable surprise. 

The old gentleman was dressed in a 
rather peculiar fashion. A short tunic 
of sorts covered his upper body, and 
was contained at the waist by an ordi- 
nary piece of hemp rope. His legs were 
bare, and on his feet were what ap- 
peared to be sandals. He stood there 
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silently, regarding Spinner with kindly, 
but quizzical eye. 

“Good morning,” Spinner finally 
said. 

“Good morning,” said the venerable 
gentleman, pleasantly enough. 

“I — ah — don’t believe I’ve seen 
you before,” Spinner went on. “Do you 
live near here?” 

“Not very far away,” returned the 
other. “Had a good catch yesterday, 
didn’t you.” 

“Why, yes. How did you know 
that?” The fish Spinner had caught 
during the previous afternoon and eve- 
ning were safely packed away in ice in 
a shady spot, and no one had observed 
his activities, as far as he could 
remember. 

“Never mind,” said the old gentle- 
man. “So you expect to be out on the 
lake all morning.” 

He made the remark without any 
questioning inflection, but as a simple 
statement of fact. His words reflected 
Spinner’s thoughts so exactly that he 
almost jumped. There was something 
eerie about all this. The eeriness was 
increased by the fact that in the early 
morning light, amid the silence and 
peaceful quiet of the lake, it almost 
seemed as if he and the strange visitor 
were the only humans alive. Involun- 
tarily, Spinner shivered. 

“Who are you, anyway?” he said, 
peering more closely at the other. 

“Barjonas is my surname, but my 
friends all call me Peter.” 

“Well, I’m glad to meet you. I’m 
Spinner O’Toole.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

There it was again, that strange, un- 
earthly assurance. Not knowing just 
what to say or do next. Spinner stood 
awkwardly for a moment, fishing rod 
in hand. 

“Do you fish?” he finally asked. 

“T used to make my living at it,” 
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said the other. 

“Is that so? Where?” 

“It was in another country far away 
from here. That’s what strikes me as 
so strange.” 

“Beg pardon?” 

“TI made my living by it. For you, it 
is mere recreation.” 

“Well, yes, I suppose so.” 

“You have no intention of attending 
Mass today,” said Mr. Barjonas. 

Again, it was a simple statement of 
fact, and if Spinner had been surprised 
before, now he was amazed. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in his absorption in fishing, 
the thought of Mass had not even en- 
tered his mind. In this, of course, he 
was no better and no worse than some 
others among his friends. 

“How did you know I was a Catho- 
lic?” he said. 

“Never mind,” said the other. “As 
I was saying, I find the situation strange 
and ironic. Would you like to know 
why?” 

“Yes,” replied Spinner. What else 
could he say? 

“Well, a long time ago, while I was 
still making my living by fishing, one 
day a man paid me a visit at the edge 
of the lake, just as I am talking to you 
here. He wanted me to quit my job, 
and work for him. Mind you, this was 
the first time I ever saw him. Even 
more, he wanted me to leave my family 
and everything else and follow him 
without a penny in my pocket. I did 
what he suggested, and I never had 
occasion to regret it, barring only the 
time when I acted like a fool.” 

For a moment he was silent, looking 
off across the water to where a bird 
skimmed the calm surface. Spinner was 
carried along by his words, even though 
he could not quite capture their drift. 

“Now, what I find strange about 
your case,” the old gentleman went on, 
“Is that you have entirely reversed the 
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procedure. You fish only for fun. You 
are not asked to give up your hobby 
entirely, only to join with it a small 
spirit of sacrifice, the sacrifice entailed 
in fulfilling your duties as a Catholic. 
Some have given their lives for the 
faith. You aren’t willing to exchange a 
twelve-inch bass and that undersized 
pickerel you have on ice under the oak 
tree for the half hour you should be at 
Mass. How do you suppose God feels 
about it?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Spin- 
ner. He was angry at the lecture he was 
receiving, but a certain fear kept him 
from speaking out his mind. 

“You would like to tell me ‘What 
business is it of yours?’ ” said Peter. “It 
is more my business that you think, 
Spinner. I like you. You have many 
good qualities. You are a good pro- 
vider for your family, and charitable 
to those in need. But I remember 
something the man I worked for once 
said to me. ‘These things you ought to 
have done,’ he said ‘and not left those 
others undone.’ ” 

He paused for a moment, and Spin- 
ner didn’t dare to speak. 

“ve come to warn you, Mr. 
O’Toole,” the old gentleman said, with 


great solemnity, “that you had better 
smarten up, because God isn’t going to 
wait much longer.” 

Spinner is rather vague about what 
happened next. As he describes it, in 
his embarrassment, he bent over the 
tackle in his boat for a moment, and 
when he straightened up, the old gen- 
tleman was walking away from him, 
along the edge of the lake. For a mo- 
ment or two Spinner watched, when 
suddenly the old gentleman disappear- 
ed completely from view. There were 
trees growing right down to the water’s 
edge, and he may have darted beneath 
their cover. But you can’t convince 
Spinner of that. He thought then, in his 
fright, and he still thinks, that the whole 
thing had a supernatural explanation. 

I don’t know whether I can go along 
with him on that. But the episode cer- 
tainly did leave its mark on Spinner. 
Every Sunday when I mount the pulpit 
at the nine o’clock Mass, there before 
me, in about the fifth pew, I see Spin- 
ner and Mrs. O’Toole and their five 
children, all big as life and twice as 
brassy. 

God love them, I wish there were 
about fifty other families in my parish 
I could depend upon as well. 





Remembrance 


A Detroit mother, having a son in the combat forces in Korea, prayed 
constantly for his safe return. Feeling the need of a physical outlet for her 
emotions, she bought a miniature church (like those used for Christmas dec- 
orations) and, lighting it from within, placed it in the window of her home. 
She stood one little soldier in full battle dress in front of the little church. 

Then she wrote a letter to her son telling him what she had done, and 
that she planned to keep the window lighted every night until his return. She 
would also say the rosary. 

The son read the letter to some of his buddies. They asked if they, too, 
could be counted in on the prayers and be represented in front of the little 
church. 

Now twenty-four soldiers in full battle dress, each with his name on his 
own little wooden base, stand in front of the church in the lighted window. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 


Mother-in-Law Problem 


Problem: My husband thinks it would be a sin not to invite his mother to 
live with us. I think it would be almost a sin to ask her to live with us. 
When she is in our home she treats us like children and does many things 
that I cannot help resenting very much, and I do not have any control over 
my children while she is here. She always manages to get her way. She has a 
good job and is able to provide for herself, but evidently is getting tired 
of working for a living. All I hear when we discuss the matter is that I am 
selfish, etc., in not wanting her to live in our home. Am I being selfish? 


Solution: Entirely apart from individual cases and individual degrees of 
selfishness, it is a general rule that, whenever possible without real neglect 
of the needy, married people should live apart from any or all of their in-laws. 
Mere sentiment, filial love on the part of a husband or wife, sympathy for 
the loneliness of a parent, should not be permitted to interfere with the ob- 
servance of this rule. It is a sound rule, proven by wide experience, and the 
husband or wife who thinks that their case is different or an exception to the 
rule is usually a victim of self-deception. 


In a specific case in which the mother-in-law cannot resist the tendency to 
dictate to the married couple and to interfere with the raising of their chil- 
dren, there are doubly cogent reasons for not inviting her to live in the home 
of her son. The resentment of his wife over the idea of having her live in 
their home should be amply sufficient to settle the matter for the husband. 
By his marriage vows he promised to cherish his wife, to make her as happy 
as possible, to avoid everything that would needlessly make her task as a wife 
and mother more difficult. He promised, according to God’s own plan as set 
down in the Bible for the married, “to give up father and mother and to 
cleave to his wife.” 


It is to be feared that husbands who, against the wishes of their wives and 
without real need on the part of their mothers, insist on bringing them into 
their homes, are childishly looking for special attention and “babying” from 
their mothers that no mature man would want to be dependent on. 

A case of real physical or economic need on the part of a mother is some- 
thing different. But even in that case, when an arrangement that will take 
care of the mother without bringing her into the home of her son is possi- 
ble, it is to be recommended and preferred. 
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No Pushing, Please 


Some excellent suggestions for a work of public relations that cries to be 
done. Individuals can do much even apart from the corporate action suggested. 


]. J. Higgins 


“WHO ARE those old ginks?” The 
question was put by a salesman one 
Memorial Day as he watched a leisure- 
ly line of very old men, behind a vigor- 
ous band, straggling down a small mid- 
western town Main Street. He spoke 
with an accent that marked him as 
probably a recent acquisition to this 
commonwealth. 

“Those old ginks,” said a bystander, 
coldly, “are the G.A.R.” 

The salesman moved on down the 
street wondering why these hicks were 
staring at him. He also wondered who 
the G.A.R: were. 

The American community is a high- 
ly heterogeneous one. For those who 
did not go to college, that means the 
American people are a medley, mosaic 
or mixture of different racial back- 
grounds or origins. Mr. Roget and his 
Thesaurus notwithstanding, however, 
it would not be loyal nor even just to 
call us a mess. 

The legal theory of the American 
society insists that all citizens are 
equal. This is a legal fiction. Roman- 
ticists, glorifiers of the American Way 
of Life, some novelists, political ora- 
tors, cherish the myth that it is part of 
the American tradition or genius, for 
each American to feel that he is just 
as good as, if not better than, the next 
man. This is pure fiction. 

The reality of the matter, which 
comes home early to every member of 
a minority group, is that in this Ameri- 
can community there is a dominant 
group, white and vaguely Protestant. 
Their language is the national language, 


their views tend to become laws, and 
the laws are interpreted in the light of 
their customs and institutions. I am 
not here complaining about such a 
situation. These are the facts of life. If 
a minority group wishes to live peace- 
ably and prosper, it must unfold its 
aims, ideals, beliefs, before the major- 
ity. And it must do so in such a man- 
ner as to win favorable acceptance. 

This demands, it seems to me, a cer- 
tain knowledge of and respect for the 
glorious history and accomplishments 
of the majority. If we place ourselves 
in the shoes of the small town Ameri- 
cans watching their grandfathers in a 
G.A.R. parade, we can easily under- 
stand their irritation when they hear a 
man with a foreign accent call their 
grandfathers old “ginks.” They suspect, 
in the mind of this recent importation, 
a lack of appreciation for the blood 
and treasure poured out by the Ameri- 
can stock to preserve the Republic un- 
divided and to free the slaves. 

Again, there must not be, on the 
part of the minority, such an aggres- 
siveness as can be reasonably termed 
offensive by the majority. Certainly the 
minority should insist on its rights un- 
der the law and use every honorable 
means to achieve and hold those rights. 
But a campaign of winning minds and 
good will is even more important. An 
irritated southerner, one of the domi- 
nant majority, once said to me of a 
minority that is not the colored peo- 
ple: “If they are so smart, why don’t 
they quit pushing?” It is necessary for 
the minority to push its rights without 
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pushing or seeming to push the ma- 
jority. 

When we consider the case of the 
Catholic school and the American com- 
munity we see the most cherished right 
of an important minority — the right 
of the Catholic parent to educate his 
children in the school of his choice — 
seriously threatened. In the minds of 
many of the dominant majority the 
Catholic school is suspect. This sus- 
picion arises from a fantastic ignorance 
of things Catholic in general. (It is a 
mistake for Catholic publicists, living 
in large cities of sizable Catholic popu- 
lations, to talk and write as if Prot- 
estantism were dead, and the conse- 
quent fear of the Catholic Church, the 
Anti-Christ, in the hands of the under- 
taker. Every Catholic editor should be 
required by Canon Law to spend a 
novitiate of one calendar year in a 
small town where there is one small 
Catholic church, preferably frame and 
unpainted for five years, and no less 
than six non-Catholic churches. ) 

This fear and suspicion of things 
Catholic, which is a very real thing in 
many minds, today focuses on the 
Catholic school. For the separate Cath- 
olic school, it is charged, is divisive, a 
danger to American democracy. This 
charge has been caught up and ex- 
ploited by public school administra- 
tors, either because they sincerely fear 
that American democracy is such a 
fragile thing that it cannot hold to- 
gether except all be molded in the 
same pattern by a state monopoly of 
education. Or because these adminis- 
trators and educators are themselves 
secularists, materialists or indifferent- 
ists, that is, men opposed to giving reli- 
gion any vital part in man’s life. Or 
because they are bureaucrats who hope 
that a state monopoly of education 
would mean bigger and better jobs for 
themselves. 


These administrators and educators 
are particularly irritable just now, for 
recently they have been the target of 
organized parent criticism. This criti- 
cism charges that the schools do not 
teach the fundamentals of education, 
reading, writing and arithmetic; that 
the schools do not teach discipline; 
that the schools have only stimulated 
immorality by a reckless program of 
sex education, and have been of no 
help in fighting the. drug traffic amongst 
teen-agers. 

These complaints, partly unfair, 
since all the evils mentioned are just 
as much a fault of the homes, are 
countered by a diversionary tactic on 
the part of the school men, who darkly 
charge that some fanatical elements 
are trying to wreck the public school, 
the bulwark of American democracy. It 
takes no special lenses to read between 
the lines and see that these fanatical 
elements are the Catholics, ever up to 
no good. By this maneuver the public 
school administrators hope to turn 
away criticism of their record and at 
the same time drive a nail in the coffin 
of an embarrassing competitor. 

The Catholic school, then, is marked 
for destruction or slow death, if the 
drive of the anti-religionists, sparked, 
in part, by the public school adminis- 
trators, is not met by an active and in- 
telligent resistance. May I take the lib- 
erty of proposing for the consideration 
of better minds, the tentative outlines 
of such a program of resistance? 

1. The nature of such a program. It 
should be an educational campaign, for 
the winning of minds and good will. 
It should never take on the look of 
building a political pressure bloc seek- 
ing special favors for a minority group. 
No pushing, please. 

2. The subject matter of such an ed- 
ucational campaign should be: a) The 
aims of the Catholic school, which 
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seeks to form the Christian citizen, the 
citizen of two worlds. Stressing the 
Christian orientation or purpose of the 
Catholic school would win the approval 
of our Christian fellow-citizens. And a 
page from the Baltimore catechism on 
the duties of citizens taught by the 
Catholic school to children should do 
much to dissipate the fear that Catho- 
lic schools are a menace to democracy. 
For the child is taught: “A citizen must 
love his country, be sincerely interested 
in its welfare, and respect and obcy its 
lawful authority. A citizen shows a'sin- 
cere interest in his country’s welfare 
by voting honestly and without selfish 
motives, by paying just taxes, and by 
defending his country’s rights when 
necessary. We must respect and obey 
the lawful authority of our country be- 
cause it comes from God, the Source 
of all authority. We are obliged to take 
an active part in works of good citizen- 
ship because right reason requires citi- 
zens to work together for the public 
welfare of the country. The chief duties 
of those who hold public office are to 
be just to all in the exercise of their 
authority and to promote the general 
welfare.” 

b) The right of the parent to direct 
the education of his child should re- 
ceive full attention. The child is an ex- 
tension of the parent and is not the 
mere creature of the state. The prac- 
tical corollary of this truth is that the 
parent should be allowed to choose the 
teacher of his child. That the child be- 
longs to the parent and not to the state 
is a truth that will find ready accept- 
ance amongst most Americans, since it 
is a part of the American tradition and 
is recognized at law. 

c) The accomplishments of Catholic 
education in the scholastic field should 
be mentioned, the contribution that is 
made to maintaining a religious mental- 
ity in the American community (for 


without the Catholic schools God 
would be even farther out towards the 
rim of American thinking), and the 
billions of dollars the Catholic school 
system has saved the American tax- 
payer. 

d) The history of the religious school 
in this country should also receive 
prominent place. Historically, the reli- 
gious school is as American as apple 
pie. The public school is not mention- 
ed in the national constitution nor in 
the constitutions of the original states. 
It did not come into existence for more 
than half a century after the formation 
of the Union. None of those who sign- 
ed the Declaration of Independence, 
fought the Revolution, or framed the 
Constitution, were products of the pub- 
lic school, and the United States was a 
going concern for a century before we 
had a President who was a product of 
the public school. The state school 
originated not in the United States but 
in Prussia. 

3. When we come to the mechanics 
or actual mode of conducting such a 
campaign of education, these would 
be my suggestions. First, a manual or 
small. text-book dealing with the Cath- 
olic school and its relations to the 
American community should be pre- 
pared, under the direction of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 
The English Bishops have prepared 
such a manual on the school question 
for their country. Twenty-five years 
ago Bishop Alter put out a short cate- 
chism on the Catholic school. I con- 
template a handbook which, however, 
goes into the questions treated at some 
length. 

Secondly, this handbook should be 
in abundant supply at each rectory or, 
better, at each of the 15,000 church 
doors, together with a pile of free 
pamphlets dealing with particular as- 
pects of the Catholic school and the 
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American community. The pastor and/ 
or assistant will know of at least ten 
or twenty intelligent men and women 
in his parish with whom he can go 
over the handbook, forming them into 
well equipped champions of the Cath- 
olic school, able to explain the matter 
to their non-Catholic neighbors. It 
would also seem a good idea for the 
pastor to explain the contents of the 
book in several Sunday sermons, at the 
same time urging each family to have 
at least two copies in the home, so that 
they may be able to refer to the hand- 
book when questions about the Catho- 
lic school come up in conversation with 
their neighbors. Or they could lend the 
book to neighbors who wish to know 
the truth about the Catholic school. 
This handbook could also be the sub- 
ject of discussion at the confraternity 
study clubs for a year. The Holy Name 
Society and the Knights of Columbus 
could also give over a part of their 
meetings to an explanation, each 
month, of several chapters of this text. 
For the program of educating the non- 
Catholic about the Catholic school 
must be geared to the grass roots or 
neighborhood level, that is, must be 
carried on by Catholics amongst their 
neighbors. Only in this way will the 
program preserve two of the most es- 
sential elements of a good public rela- 
tions program, personal approach and 
continuity. 

Thirdly, this latter element, con- 
tinuity, is so important that I would 
respectfully offer for consideration the 
advisability of the bishops setting aside 
one Sunday each year when the sermon 
is to be on Catholic education, and the 
rightful place or legitimacy of the 
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Catholic school in the American com- 
munity. Fourthly, while thinking up 
work for others, I suggest a corre- 
spondence bureau for each town or di- 
ocese. This bureau, under the bishop, 
in collaboration with the editor of the 
diocesan paper and the diocesan super- 
intendent of schools, would supply 
publicity on Catholic schools to the 
local press. If this seems superfluous in 
any given locality, let the bureau con- 
centrate on writing letters, say every 
month, to a selected list of non-Catho- 
lics, setting before them questions of 
current interest as these affect or in- 
volve Catholic education. 

4. The spirit in which such a cam- 
paign moved forward should be dic- 
tated by considerations both natural 
and supernatural, well understood and 
assimilated. The natural considerations 
are those mentioned above, namely, 
that a minority must win favorable ac- 
ceptance in the American community 
and can do this only by showing un- 
derstanding and respect for the views 
of others, by convincing the majority 
that the aims of the minority are no 
threat to the well-being of the major- 
ity, even in line with the majority’s 
basic beliefs. Again, no pushing. More- 
over, such a program must keep clearly 
and constantly before its eyes the fact 
that the goal sought is not simply a 
vindication of citizens’ rights but im- 
mediately is a spiritual work of mercy, 
instructing the ignorant, having for its 
indirect object the advancement of the 
Kingdom of God who said not only 
“Suffer the little children to come unto 
me,” but also “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Prayer, not push- 
ing, is indicated here. 


Lure 


Advertisement in a Providence, R. I. bookstore: 
“Satan shudders when he sees Bibles sold at low prices like ours.” 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are invited to speak their mind about views and opinions 
expressed in The Liguorian. All letters must be signed and full address of 
writer must be given, though city and initials of letter-writers will be withheld 


from publication on request. 


Ferndale, Mich. 

“THE LIGUORIAN is my favorite maga- 
zine, but your article, ‘When Is Company- 
Keeping Lawful?’ has me puzzled. In it 
you state that it is unlawful for married 
persons to keep company with anyone oth- 
er than their partners in marriage. You 
refer constantly to ‘steady company,’ ‘reg- 
ular dates,’ ‘exclusive association,’ etc. You 
intended, no doubt, to make a careful dis- 
tinction between real company-keeping 
and an occasional innocent date. But you 
confined your condemnation so exclusively 
to steady dating by married people that 
the impression is left that single dates on 
the part of married people are in no way 
illicit. Is it possible that you were expect- 
ed not to get off the subject of company- 
keeping a little to say something about all 
dating, indiscriminately, on the part of the 
married? Should the impression be left that 
no married man is guilty of infidelity when 
he steps out once with another woman, or 
that no divorcee is barred from ‘playing 
the field’ — on the score that they are not 
‘keeping company’? They certainly are 
guilty of scandalizing me. 

A. D.” 

Articles on moral questions would be- 
come forbiddingly long and involved if 
their scope were not quite clearly limited. 
The article in question was confined to the 
question of company-keeping as defined. 
The question of a husband or wife having 
a single date with someone other than their 
partners in marriage is quite involved in 
itself. Here are some of the problems or 
issues that would have to be discussed: 
1) What is a date? Taking a person to 
dinner may be called having a date. But 
sudden occasions and good reasons can 
arise justifying a husband or wife in having 


one dinner with an old friend of the fam- 
ily, an associate in business, etc. Of course 
there is danger even in this, but one could 
not set down the general moral principle 
that it is always sinful. 2) One date on the 
part of a married person can be sinful and 
often is. If there be no reason for it other 
than that the husband or wife is looking 
for affection and companionship outside of 
their marriage, in which case it will seldom 
be confined to a single date, it may be a 
serious violation of fidelity. 3) “Playing the 
field,” on the part of a divorcee or a di- 
vorced man, which means picking up 
dates with different persons who come 
along, is surely sinful. One who is not free 
to marry is not morally free to pick up in- 
discriminate dates, even though it could 
happen that over a period of time none 
of them become “steadies.’ We doubt 
whether there has ever been a divorced 
person who did indiscriminate dating with- 
out either falling into sin or into a for- 
bidden love. 
The editors 


Detroit, Mich. 
“In your timely article, ‘When Is Com- 
pany-Keeping Lawful?’ you made no refer- 
ence to steady company-keeping with non- 
Catholics. Canon 1060 of Church Law 
says that ‘the Church most strictly forbids 
mixed marriages anywhere.’ If such mar- 
riages are most strictly forbidden, surely 
courtship and company-keeping between 
Catholics and non-Catholics are also im- 
plicitly forbidden by the Church. Don’t 
you think we should bring this point out 

when talking about company-keeping? 

Rev. D. J. C., O.S.B.” 
This question is dealt with in the article 
on company-keeping in this issue of THE 
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LiGuorIAN. There is room for dispute as to 
whether it would not have more properly 
been considered under the article on the 
lawfullness of company-keeping. We pre- 
ferred to deal with it under the question of 
the prudence of company-keeping because 
the Church herself recognizes certain rea- 
sons for granting dispensations to permit 
mixed marriages, and therefore for the law- 
fullness of some cases of mixed company- 
keeping. 
The editors 
Baltimore, Md. 


“So you haven’t an answer to Mr. 
D. P. C. about the Pegler article in the 
January LicuoriAN? I fully understand 
your reasons but I doubt whether D. P. C. 
will. He seems sure of himself, but, then, 
ignorance is bliss. When a fellow amuses 
himself with his own sarcasm, perhaps he 
does need your prayers. His pun about 
Eleanor was dull. He is impressed by the 
‘millions’ who, he thinks, are readers of 
Pegler’s stuff simply because much of the 
so-called public press prints the articles. 
The Bystander must have smiled when it 
was suggested that his style and ethics 
could be improved by a study of Pegler. 
If he meant ethics in its lowest and cheap- 
est form, he might have been right. It might 
interest him to know that millions read 
Marx, but that doesn’t make them Com- 
munists, and millions read the Bible, but 
that doesn’t make them devout Christians. 
Pegler’s column is read by millions sim- 
ply because powerful editors of labor-hat- 
ing newspapers make this all too convenient, 
though even some of these gag over some 
of his columns and don’t print them. His 
appeal, however, to any such _ editors 
doesn’t make Pegler superior to the By- 
stander by any stretch of the imagination. 

B. L. H.” 

The Bystander and all the editors of THE 
LIGUORIAN are grateful for the vote of con- 
fidence. We shall continue to try to disillu- 
sion Pegler’s puppets by presenting forth- 
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rightly the principles of social justice. 
The editors 


Detroit, Mich. 
“After reading Mrs. E. H.’s article on 
chiropractic healing, I must register my dis- 
agreement with her. My husband and I 
were roped into going to a chiropractor by 
his solemn promise of curing us. Through 
a long period of treatments and terrific ex- 
pense, we never got a particle of help, and 
know of other similar cases. We agree with 
THE LicuoriaN that they may be able to 
help in some cases, but anyone who says 
they can cure anything is badly deceived. 
Mrs. G. L.” 
Individual experiences, both of those 
who have received no help from chiro- 
practors and of those who have not been 
cured by medical men, all support the con- 
clusions set down in the article in the May 
LIGuoRIAN entitled “Obedience to Doctors.” 
We suggest that anyone who feels inspired 
by the above letter to write a fiery rebuttal 
to us, first read that article. 
The editors 


Detroit, Mich. 
“You write on so many topics pertain- 
ing to marriage that I am wondering if you 
have written or could write an article on 
the proper treatment of an _ involuntary 
miscarriage. While we were on a vacation, 
my married sister suffered a miscarriage, 
and though I have attended a Catholic col- 
lege I felt very helpless in the crisis, not 
knowing what to do. 
NON” 
THE LIGUORIAN carried one article on 
this subject under “For Wives and Hus- 
bands Only,” in the issue of January, 1950. 
Some of the further questions raised in this 
and other recent letters will be dealt with 
in a future issue. 
The editors 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
“I showed a friend of mine THE Licuor- 
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IAN and he said it was all right, but he bet 
me that there was one question he could 
put to the editors that they could never 
answer. I asked him to write out the ques- 
tion and he did so as follows: ‘I was 
taught that God knows all things. If this is 
true then God knows what will happen to 
me tomorrow and a year from now. If 
He knows this, then I have no power to 
do anything else than what He knows will 
happen. How then can you say that my 
every action is not. pre-determined? This 
business about free will will not be ac- 
cepted as an answer. 
N. N.” 

To demand that one discuss this ques- 
tion without speaking about free will is 
like asking one to discuss horse-racing with- 
out saying anything about horses. One oft- 
en has the feeling that those who are con- 
cerned about this problem are looking 
more for relief from responsibility than for 
light. Some basic facts to be considered 
are these: God was under no obligation 
to reveal to us all the sublime mysteries of 
His omniscience and omnipotence. He did 
reveal to us that we as human creatures 
have enough freedom to save or lose our 
souls. Every command He set down in the 
Bible is based on the divine premise that, 
with God’s grace, man can obey or dis- 
obey, can win for himself heaven or de- 
serve hell. That much we know for cer- 
tain, and on that we must act. 

The editors 


Rome, Italy 

“Concerning the article, ‘How to Read 
Anything,’ in the February, 1952 Licuor- 
IAN, I think the argument from God for 
the veracity of the intellect is not con- 
vincing, especially since the article seems 
intended for skeptics, agnostics, etc. If we 
use the existence of an omnipotent and 
omniscient God to prove the veracity of 
the intellect, we cannot use the veracity of 
the intellect to prove the existence of God, 
without getting into a vicious circle. ... 


By the way, I am a Filipino studying in 
Rome, and I wish to thank you for the 
charitable appeal you made in behalf of 
the seed gathering campaign for my coun- 
trymen. This good deed is greatly appre- 
ciated. 
J. OS 
In every field of intellectual discussion, 
there are basic principles, clear to the mind 
in the very terms by which they are ex- 
pressed, on which all further arguments 
and proofs must be based. The most basic 
of all such principles is what is called the 
principle of contradiction, usually formu- 
lated: “A thing cannot be and not be in 
the same way at the same time.” Another 
basic principle is: “An effect must have a 
cause.” So likewise each specific field of 
knowledge has its principles, and one 
science may borrow the principles of anoth- 
er science as a basis of proof. The princi- 
ple that “God exists” is basic to the science 
of natural theology. That is why St. Thom- 
as does not speak of “proofs” for the ex- 
istence of God, but of “evidences” for the 
existence of God; the truth becomes clear 
as soon as the evidence is seen. In study- 
ing the veracity of the mind, we start with 
the principle that the mind cannot be made 
to know and not to know things at the 
same time. The article “How to Read Any- 
thing,” was more a discussion of basic 
principles than a proof of advanced con- 
clusions. The skeptic and agnostic begin 
by adopting the principle: “The human 
mind cannot know anything.” We tried to 
show that this is a contradiction because 
the human mind, obviously made to know, 
cannot be said to be made not to know. 
The skeptic himself gives evidence of the 
true principle, because he at least claims 
to know that he cannot know anything. 
The editors 


Manistee, Mich. 
“We never knew that such wonderful 
reading matter existed until we received 
our first copy of THE LIGUORIAN, just a 
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year ago. At our house it is read from 
cover to cover, and we look forward to 
each new issue. A friend subscribed for 
us, and we can never be too grateful to 
him. We shall never be without THE 
LIGUORIAN. 

Mr. and Mrs. K. H.” 


This gives evidence of the good that can 
be done by gifts of THE LIGUORIAN fo peo- 
ple who like to read and are anxious to 
learn. May many such be introduced to it 
by friends. 

The editors 


Anon. 
“Your LIGuORIAN is thoroughly enjoyable, 
interesting, and appealing to me, and I 
mean every article, for I never miss a page. 
The articles refresh and amuse me, stimu- 
late and teach me, sometimes reach out and 
throttle me, but they always touch me, and 
I'm sure they are reaching all your readers 
in the same personal way. Some of them, I 
gather, resent the fact that you hit so close 
to home, you intrude upon sleeping con- 
sciences, much to the owner’s dismay. But 
even though they protest, and hotly, it only 
proves my point, you are reaching them. 
Please don’t ever spoil THE LIGUORIAN with 

advertising. 
Mrs. E. F.” 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
“I am amazed that every article in your 
Christ-inspired magazine seems to be writ- 
ten just for me. God love you for your 
soul-saving labors. 
T. M. M.” 


Winsted, Connecticut 

“Please enter my subscription for the next 
twelve issues of the LIGuoRIAN. They will be 
very useful to me in my work (in the An- 
glican ministry). The issues I have on hand 
are crammed with wonderful things that I 
can show to prove that the Roman Catholic 
Church does still teach many things that a 
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large number of my Roman Catholic friends 
deny. The issue of August, 1950, is a real 
rare gem in this respect. I certainly hope 
that you will be permitted to bring out 
many more issues equally enlightening. 
Rev. J. G. S.” 


Rochester, New York 
“I'm a subscriber to your fine magazine. 
A few days ago, I received my first issue 
and I have read it from cover to cover, and 
I am looking forward to the next issue. I 
have been a subscriber to three or four other 
good Catholic magazines, but after reading 
one issue of THE LiGuoRIAN I feel it will 

top the list. 
M.S.” 


Seattle, Washington 
“For some years it has been my pleasure 
to pick up a copy of THE LIGUORIAN each 
month in the vestibule of our church. I 
think it’s time that this storehouse of humor, 
wit, pathos, consolation and inspiration be 
delivered to us by the postman. Please list 

us among your happy subscribers. 
Mrs. D. M. C.” 


Wilmington, Delaware 
“The articles in THe LiGuoriAN have 
solved many problems that have come up 
for discussion in our home. I am thinking 
especially of such articles as the thorough 
one on birth-control and the ones on the 
Eastern rite Churches... . 
Mrs. P. A. B.” 


Denver, Colorado 
“We received a_ subscription to THE 
LIGUORIAN as a Christmas present, and we 
are so appreciative and impressed by it that, 
if at all possible, we would like to send 
gifts to three of our friends at once. I 
thought so highly of the Christmas issue 
that I beg you to send it to these new sub- 

scribers. 
D. E. R.” 























No Time for Morning Prayers? 


Lots of people say that they forget, or haven’t time for morning prayers. Do 


you? Read this and think it over. 


M. H. Pathe 


THEY WERE sitting in the kitchen, 
enjoying their beer, and discussing the 
recent events in their parish life — the 
success of the bazaar, the winner of the 
grand prize, and especially the noble 
work done by the Holy Name Society. 
For John Ganes and his friend Martin 
Lasher were active and enthusiastic 
Holy Name men. After a while the con- 
versation drifted onto the pastor, and 
the lion’s share of the credit for the 
healthy condition of the parish was 
given to Father Joyce. That’s just what 
one would expect of good Holy Name 
men. 

“Speaking of Father Joyce,” said 
John, “what do you think of the ser- 
mon he preached last Sunday?” 

“Oh,” answered Martin, “all his ser- 
mons are good. But I couldn’t under- 
stand why he spent so much fine ora- 
tory on such an unimportant subject 
as saying our morning prayers.” 

“I don’t know, Martin, it didn’t 
strike me as unimportant, the way he 
put it. Father Joyce reminded us that 
each day is a gift from the hands of 
Almighty God. All the money in the 
world couldn’t buy one day; and all 
the science on earth couldn’t manufac- 
ture a day. A day comes from God 
alone. Thousands of people, perhaps 
tens of thousands, who died yesterday 
and last night, did not get this gift as 
you and I did.” 

“So what?” asked Martin Lasher. 

“So — the very least we can do is 
to turn to God and thank Him for the 
favor He bestowed upon us. That’s 
what morning prayers mean. Further- 
more,” continued John, seeing that his 
friend was becoming more interested, 


“as Father Joyce said, in every day 
that God gives us we have innumerable 
opportunities of acquiring grace for our 
souls and of doing penance for our 
sins. Every day is packed with chances 
of securing our eternal salvation. When 
you consider it that way you have to 
agree that a day is indeed a very 
precious gift.” 

“You missed your vocation, John,” 
said Martin. “Let’s have another beer. 
Thanks. I believe every word you say, 
but I have to acknowledge that I con- 
stantly forget my own morning pray- 
ers.” 

“Ah, that’s just it,” said John, “and 
that’s where Father Joyce poured out 
the oratory you thought was unneces- 
sary. His remark greatly impressed me. 
We say we forget our morning prayers, 
and we rather expect this excuse to 
bury all our guilt. But, Martin, people 
like us do not forget to say, ‘thank you’ 
whenever we receive a kindness from 
someone — do we? Did you ever have 
to go back to a friend and apologize for 
not expressing your gratitude for some 
great favor?” 

“That’s right, John, I’d be thorough- 
ly ashamed of myself if I had to ac- 
knowledge such neglect. By the way, 
though, you’re neglecting your beer.” 

“Here’s looking at you.” 

“Good health.” 

Then John put down his glass, and 
took up again the topic of Father 
Joyce’s sermon. 

“One thing that really got me in that 
sermon, Martin, was the emphasis 
placed on the obligation of parents to 
teach their children the importance of 
morning prayers. Parents are really 
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guilty of sin who neglect this. Personal- 
ly I have always left that to my wife. 
But I’m afraid I have missed many an 
opportunity to impress this lesson on 
my childrens’ minds.” 

“Oh,” said Martin, “I thought the 
Sisters in school took care of all that. 
Isn’t that why we send them to a Cath- 
olic school?” 

Just then Mrs. Ganes and Mrs. 
Lasher, who had finished their discus- 
sion on the value of nylon goods, came 
out to the kitchen to join their hus- 
bands. Mrs. Lasher heard her hus- 
band’s remark and said: 

“Indeed not, Martin, I don’t leave 
that to the Sisters. Ever since the chil- 
dren were big enough to repeat words 
after me I have taught them to say 
their morning prayers. All the Sisters 
in school couldn’t teach a child the 
importance of morning prayers if the 
parents at home neglect that duty.” 

“What’s all the argument about?” 
asked Mrs. Ganes. Her husband an- 
swered: 

“We were talking about Father 
Joyce’s sermon last Sunday.” 

“Well, I for one felt like standing up 
in church and applauding Father 
Joyce,” said Mrs. Ganes. “Do you 
know what my daughter said to me 
only last week? She said she hasn’t 
time any more for morning prayers. 
She was beside me last Sunday when 
Father Joyce remarked that this was 
the lamest excuse of all. Indeed, she 
has time to doll up in front of the mir- 
ror, time to read the newspaper, time 
to fight with her sister about wearing 
her nylon stockings, time to get on the 
telephone and gab with one of her girl 
friends, but no time to say a word of 
thanks to God. Imagine that.” 

It looked as if the conversation was 
slipping away from the men. So Mr. 
Ganes promptly took over. 

“Another thing Father Joyce said 


was that we often wonder why our days 
are so marked with disappointments. 
The children become unmanageable 
and disobedient. Misunderstandings 
arise that cause heartaches. Accidents 
occur that frighten us. We fail to make 
a good deal in our business. Things go 
wrong at home. And ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, if we search into the 
causes of these petty annoyances, we’d 
find they are strangely connected with 
our failure to say our morning prayers. 
It stands to reason,” John went on, 
“that if we show our gratitude to God 
for His kindness He will be pleased 
with us, and will continue to lavish His 
favors upon us. But if we snap the day 
out of His hands, and walk off without 
a thought of Him or even the common 
courtesy of a simple ‘thank you’, He’ll 
be disappointed, and rightly consider 
us uninterested in His blessings. Didn’t 
Father Joyce drive it home to us when 
he said that God gives His blessings to 
those who ask for them? Morning 
prayers mean asking God for His care 
of us during the day.” 

Poor Martin didn’t have a word to 
say. But his wife recalled that Father 
Joyce also said that a day begun with 
prayer is marked to our credit on the 
books of heaven, while a day begun 
without prayer is a blank. 

“For myself,” said John, draining the 
last drop of his beer, “I’m never again 
going to look lightly on this matter of 
saying my morning prayers.” 

“And that goes for me too,” said 
Martin. Which was both a good act of 
contrition and a firm purpose of 
amendment. 

Mrs. Ganes ended the conversation 
by saying: 

“TI do declare, John, if ever anything 
happens that prevents Father Joyce 
from preaching, we’ll rush you up into 
that pulpit to take his place.” 

And they all laughed. 
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Test of Character 
L. M. Merrill 


On Resisting Correction 


One of the marks of weakness of character is the habit of resisting and 
refusing to accept correction or blame of any kind. This habit is rooted in a 
special form of pride, which makes a person feel that though he may have 
certain faults, he is so much better than others that he does not have to sub- 
mit to their criticism or correction. The fault shows itself by the proud per- 
son’s reaction both to the suggestion of superiors and to the accusations of 
equals or inferiors. 


There are three ways in which such a person may react to any kind of 
correction. First, he may angrily deny that he is in any way guilty of the 
fault or inperfection of which he is accused. This denial breaks out so sharply 
and suddenly in the face of criticism that it becomes obvious that he has not 
paused long enough to ask himself whether there may be any truth in the 
accusation. Without taking a look at himself he denies all charges imme- 
diately. 


Secondly, he may react by placing the blame for what seem to be his 
faults on somebody else. If he is accused of being unkind in his speech 
about others, he will say it is because you have taken the wrong meaning 
out of his words. If he is told that he is ill-tempered, he will answer that 
he could not be otherwise in the face of provocation such as you have given 
him. If somebody tells him he is proud or vain, he will circumvent the 
charge by saying that it is his accuser’s pride that is expressing itself by judging 
him. 


Third, he may react to criticism of some real fault of his own by babbling 
about the greater faults of others. The usual form that this reaction takes is 
somewhat as follows: “I may be disobedient, but how much more disobedient 
others are! I may be unkind in some of my remarks, but I can give you ex- 
amples of far greater unkindness on the part of others.” Sometimes totally 
different and irrelevant faults of others are exposed by one who cannot bear 
to be criticized as an answer to some accusation made against himself. 


A man of humble, solid character tries to take whatever is good for him 
out of any criticism or rebuke he ever receives, whether from saints or sin- 
ners, from superiors or equals or inferiors. He remembers that others often 


know us better than we know ourselves, and that, though they may make 


mistakes about our motives or purposes in some actions, they often do, by 
their criticisms, touch on real faults that we have not been bold enough to 
face by ourselves. 
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Prods to Perfection 


Anecdotes and quotations from real = designed to inspire practices that 


should be second nature to the Christian 


]. P. Schaefer 


CHRIST HAS instituted the sacra- 
ments to impart to men the merits and 
graces which He won by His passion 
and death; to draw men as close as 
possible to Him here on earth. In one 
of these sacraments He has gone to 
the limits of divine originality. Here 
He not only imparts His graces, draws 
men close to Him, but actually lives 
among them. Here He lives with men, 
as often as they wish, in the most inti- 
mate union possible on earth. It is the 
sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, the 
sacrament, which at one and the same 
time is called the ‘sacrament of love,’ 
and the ‘mystery of faith.’ 

For here we find the God, Who so 
loved men as to lay down His life for 
them, manifesting His love still more 
by living for and with them. But here, 
too, we find a mystery; for our senses 
tell us that here is only bread, while 
our faith reminds us that God — we 
know not how — has changed this 
bread, and now it is His very own 
Body and Blood. And we can but say 
‘I believe’. 

That your love of the Holy Euchar- 
ist may be deepened, that your faith 
may be strengthened, we invite you to 
read the following incidents and stories, 
to meditate upon them and to apply 
them to your own life and apprecia- 
tion of this wonderful sacrament. 

& 

A certain unbeliever happened to be 
in the public square one day when a 
priest, accompanied by a crowd, car- 
ried the Blessed Sacrament as Viaticum 
to a dying person. All the people on 
bended knee rendered homage to the 
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Blessed Sacrament, but this man alone 
remained standing, manifesting no 
token of reverence. A poor woman 
happened to see him standing there 
and exclaimed: “O miserable man, 
why do you not show reverence to the 
true God present in this divine Sacra- 
ment?” “What true God?” the man an- 
swered sharply; “if this were so, would 
there not be many gods, since on each 
of your altars there is one during 
Mass?” 

Acting upon the inspiration of the 
moment, the woman took a sieve, and 
holding it up to the sun, told him to 
look at the rays which passed through 
the sieve, and then added: “Tell me, 
sir, are there many suns which pass 
through the openings of this sieve, or 
only one?” He answered, “Only one 
sun.” “Then why do you wonder,” she 
replied, “how an Incarnate God veiled 
in the sacrament, though one, indivis- 
ible and unchangeable, should, through 
the excess of His love, place Himself 
in His true and real presence on differ- 
ent altars?” By means of this illustra- 
tion the unbeliever was led to confess 
the truth of the real presence. 

e@ 


A Protestant minister, already at- 
tracted to the Catholic faith by grace, 
once visited London with his little five- 
year-old daughter. Walking through 
the streets, they stopped to enter a 
Catholic Church. The little child’s at- 
tention was quickly drawn to the sanc- 
tuary lamp. “Father,” she asked, “why 
is that lamp burning there?” “Why, 
child, to tell people that Jesus is there 
behind that tabernacle door.” “O fa- 
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ther,” replied the child, “I would like 
to see Jesus.” “But, child, the door is 
not open, and even if it were you could 
not see Him, since He is hidden be- 
neath a white veil.” 

They left the church and continued 
their walk until they came to another 
church. Here there was no lamp, no 
tabernacle. “Father,” asked the child, 
“why is there no lamp here?” “Because 
Jesus is not here.” “Well, then,” said 
the little one, “I want to go where 
Jesus is.” 

e 

Celine, the sister of the Little Flow- 
er, once asked her: “How can God be 
in such a tiny Host?” Therese an- 
swered: “That is not strange, because 
He is almighty.” “And what does al- 
mighty mean?” “It means,” replied 
Therese, “that He can do whatever He 
likes.” 

e 

“I wish that someone could convince 
me that in the Eucharist there is noth- 
ing more than bread and wine. I have 
thought of this question till the sweat 
has poured from my brow, and I con- 
fess I am still held in its bonds, and I 
see no way to free myself. The Gospel 
testimony is too clear.” — These are 
the words of Martin Luther. 

e 

There is a rare cactus plant, called 
the night-blooming cereus, which flow- 
ers only once during a single night 
every seven years. By morning the 
petals are withered. Reporters and 
news photographers have told the story 
of the phenomenon as almost miracu- 
lous, and nature lovers gather from all 
over to witness it... . Think how men 
would flock from all over the world if 
Christ were to be present in the Holy 
Eucharist on only such rare occasions! 

6 


This touching incident was once re- 
lated by a priest. “It was in a little 


room above a cheap cafe in the slum 
section of Cairo that I found the pa- 
tient. He had been a soldier of fortune 
for many years, sailing on a trading 
vessel in the Indian ocean. He was now 
in the last stages of that fatal malady 
of Egypt, the black fever. His face 
was emaciated and wan. After I had 
heard his confession and given him 
Holy Communion, he said: ‘Father, I 
have been worried for weeks at the 
thought of dying here in this out-of- 
the-way corner of the world, friendless 
and alone, until I became almost deliri- 
ous. But now it doesn’t matter. For I 
know Ill meet them all again. For 
Christ will bring me safely home.’ Be- 
fore I left he said: ‘Isn’t it wonderful, 
Father, to think that I have received 
the same Christ here in Africa that I 
received when I made my first Holy 
Communion twenty years ago in San 
Jose in Southern California?’ ” 
e 

If this be true that Jesus Christ, your 
God, is present in thé Blessed Sacra- 
ment under the appearances of one or 
a thousand little white hosts, then this 
is the most wonderful thing on earth. 
If Jesus Christ be God and He has 
performed this tremendous miracle of 
changing bread and wine into His own 
Body and Blood, then you possess a 
treasure beyond your wildest dreams. 
This, then, is worth all the love of your 
entire life; this is worth the darkness 
and obscurity of your faith. 

Let every sacrifice you make to at- 
tend Mass or to visit Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament be an act of tender 
love. Let every genuflection made be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament be a rever- 
ent act of faith. Let every Holy Com- 
munion you receive be an intense act 
of desire to fulfill the purpose of your 
life, to be united forever with the God 
with Whom you are briefly united in 
Communion. 
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For Non-Catholics Only 
F. M. Louis 


Are Non-Catholics Lost? 


Objection: It is well known that Catholics believe that nobody can be 
saved who does not become a Catholic. This teaching in itself is enough to 
convince anybody that the Catholic religion cannot be true. There are thou- 
sands of good, honest, conscientious people outside the Catholic Church. 
It is unthinkable that they should all be lost. 


Answer: It is a saddening proof of how widely the Catholic Church has 
been misrepresented that anybody should still believe that she teaches that 
non-Catholics cannot possibly be saved. The Catholic Church holds no such 
doctrine. What she does hold is so completely logical and Scriptural that 
nobody who understands it can take scandal or offense at it. 


The Catholic Church teaches that everybody will be judged by God on 
the basis of his fidelity to conscience throughout life. Anyone who is con- 
vinced in conscience that God wants him to do one thing, and who deliberately 
acts contrary to what his conscience tells him is God’s will or command, is 
doing wrong, and unless he repents sincerely of his disobedience to the dic- 
tates of conscience, he will be punished for it in the end. Anyone whe sin- 
cerely believes he must be a Lutheran or a Methodist or a Baptist in order 
to be saved, is bound to practice such a religion so long as he is convinced 
that it is God’s command. Only thus can he ever save his immortal soul. 


At the same time all intelligent persons believe that, objectively there can 
be only one true religion, and that once a man is convinced that he has 
found the one true religion, he must also be convinced that God wants all 
men to practice that religion. So he will become interested in making it known 
to others; in answering objections against it; in praying for its spread over the 
face of the whole earth. He does not think for a moment that God condemns 
everybody who has never heard of it, or who has been brought up on mis- 
representations and misstatements about it. He knows that they will be judged 
according to their knowledge and their fidelity to conscience. But he does 
want to help others to know the true religion. 


This then, is the position of Catholics: they are convinced that there can 
be but one true religion. If anyone knows what the true religion is and does 
not embrace and follow it, he cannot be saved. Anyone who does not know it, 
or who has been taught untruths about it, can be saved by being obedient to 
what his conscience tells him is the will of God. 



































Portrait of Christ 


The End of Judas Iscariot 


The last in the series of articles analyzing the character and the crime of the 


man who betrayed Christ. 


R. J. Miller 


THE ONLY appearance of Judas 
Iscariot in the Gospel story which is 
unattended by his usual companion the 
devil is his last frenzied meeting with 
the chief priests, and his hurling the 
thirty pieces of silver in through the 
temple door. 


Then Judas who had betrayed Him, see- 
ing that He was condemned, brought the 
thirty pieces of silver back to the chief 
priests and the ancients. “I have sinned,” 
he said; “I have betrayed innocent 
blood.” But they said: “What is that to 
us? That is your affair.” And he threw 
down the pieces of silver into the tem- 
ple: <6 


There are really two scenes here: 
the traitor’s appeal to the priests, and 
then his rushing to the temple gate and 
casting the “blood money” in through 
the door. For students of the text of 
the Gospel tell us that according to the 
precise wording of this passage, he did 
not merely throw the money “down” in 
the temple, but “into” the temple. 
Evidently his meeting with the priests 
took place outside the temple, or at 
least outside the temple proper or the 
“court of the priests” within the great 
temple enclosure; and when his appeal 
proved unavailing, he made his way to 
the entrance of this court of the priests 
and hurled his money inside upon the 
floor. 

The devil, it is true, is not men- 
tioned expressly in either scene; but 
still there are indications showing 
plainly enough that he did have a guid- 
ing hand in the affair. 


First, the scene of the wild appeal 
to the priests. What was the traitor 
thinking? What did he want? 


He brought the thirty pieces of silver 
back to the chief priests and the ancients. 


What a change! What a complete 
reversal! A grasping, an avaricious 
money-seeker hardly gets his hands on 
the precious light of his life when “he 
brought them back!” What had hap- 
pened to his avarice? What could 
possibly have entered in to expel that 
tenacious passion from his heart so 
completely? 


Seeing that He was condemned 


is the reason given by St. Matthew. 
But as a matter of fact it was still early 
in the morning; Our Lord’s trial before 
Pilate, when He was to be condemned 
to death, had not yet begun. 

On the other hand, as far as the 
Great Council of the Jews was con- 
cerned, it is true that Our Lord had 
really been condemned several hours 
before, at the midnight session; and 
Judas Iscariot, the money man of the 
Twelve, ever astute, could see plainly 
enough how the affair was going to 
end before the Roman governor. 

. And here is where we in turn can 
begin to see the hand of satan in the 
matter. 


I have sinned! I have betrayed innocent 
blood! 


Remorse rings through the words 
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like a wild knell: blind despairing re- 
morse, as though the traitor were in 
the grip of the very devil of remorse 
himself, and that devil was driving him 
on in a way he could not resist. Even 
though it meant giving up his precious 
thirty pieces of silver; even though 
his self-sufficiency and pride had to be 
trampled in the dust and he had to 
make a fool of himself before the con- 
temptuous gaze of the priests; what- 
ever the disturbance he had to cause in 
order to find them: breaking in past 
open-mouthed gate-keepers, interrupt- 
ing the solemn conclave of the priests 
with his distracted outcries; however 
he had to grovel before them and be 
the object of their amazed contempt: 
nothing mattered, nothing could hold 
him back. 

And yet it was no newly awakened 
faith in Christ that urged him on. 

Obstinate in his criminal unbelief, 
says St. Leo the Pope, 


he still refused to acknowledge Jesus the 
Son of God, but only a man like our- 
selves; for he would have been able to 
move His mercy had he not been deny- 
ing His almighty power. 


No, it was no movement of divine 
grace that drove Judas to his remorse- 
ful and humiliating confession; it was 
the hand of satan still guiding the trai- 
tor on his fateful way. The devil could 
see, as well as Judas, that Jesus was 
doomed. No further help was needed 
from Iscariot to secure that triumph of 
diabolical hatred. The instrument had 
served its purpose; so satan, as is his 
wont, with his usual mocking con- 
tempt, turned upon the instrument 
itself. 

Instead of the needlings of the de- 
mon of avarice, of disgust and spite- 
fulness and retaliation, the demon of 
remorse was now given charge of the 
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situation. And he went to work with 
a will. Unfolded before the traitor’s 
mind there now appeared the kindness, 
the innocence, the nobility, of the per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ. The very con- 
tempt which he had formerly felt for 
the lack of worldly wisdom, for the 
poverty and humility of the life of 
Christ, was now revealed to him for 
what it really was: petty, selfish, blind 
failure to recognize the character of a 
great and good man. Even if Our Lord 
had been no more than that, the oppo- 
sition and the treason of Judas would 
still have been an outrageous crime. 
With the acuteness of desperation he 
realized that now: how in spite of what 
in his sophistication and pride he had 
chosen to consider Our Lord’s bun- 
gling, fumbling ways, His unworldli- 
ness and earthly inefficiency, after all, 
He was “an innocent Man.” He was 
not a man who deserved death; it 
would be a crime to condemn Him to 
death; and Judas was made to see with 
maddening clarity that he himself was 
the one who had “betrayed Him to 
death.” 


I have sinned! 
I have betrayed an innocent man to 
death! 


But what did he want? He wanted 
the impossible: to move the hardened 
enemies of Jesus Christ to mercy, or 
rather to justice. And here we begin to 
catch a glimpse of the devil on the 
other side of the scene as well. The 
arrogant aloofness, the harsh contempt 
with which the priests received his des- 
pairing plea was surely reinforced by 
the devils of hatred and murder that 
had been the familiar spirits of those 
same priests during Our Lord’s public 
life. He had told them Himself: 


You are of your father the devil, and 
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the desires of your father you will do; 
he was a murderer from the beginning. 


The appearance of Judas before the 
priests, then, was at bottom an en- 
counter between demons; the devil of 
remorse on the one hand, and the 
devils of pride and murder on the 
other. Judas and the Jewish priests 
were there in the role of victims or 
agents of the devils, who were securely 
in charge, triumphant and mocking in 
the background. 

But what a scene it was! The dis- 
hevelled traitor with his wild impos- 
sible plea, confronting the supercilious 
priests with their hypocritical pretense 
of aloofness and indifference, while 
they themselves were the prey of a 
passion of hatred that in its way was 
just as rabid and diabolical as his own. 
Judas wanted a hearing for justice in 
the case of an innocent man falsely be- 
trayed; but justice was the one thing 
these agents of justice were absolutely 
determined this particular Man would 
never get. Justice? An innocent man? 


What is that to us? 


The words were disdainful and 
aloof, but the spirit was fiercely alert 
against any tampering with their fore- 
determined verdict of death. No loop- 
hole would be opened, no possible 
chance for justice would be admitted 
there. 


What is that to us? 


as though they were disinterested out- 
siders, watching events over which they 
had no control. The hypocrisy could 
hardly be surpassed: the very murder- 
ers of Christ pretending they had noth- 
ing to do with the affair. 


That is your affair. 


Why come to us? What do we care 
about your personal problems? If you 
feel you are guilty of sin, that is your 
affair; do not try to involve us in the 
tangles of your mad scruples of con- 
science. 

And in the background, the demon 
of hatred and murder gloated mock- 
ingly and triumphantly as he applied 
his pressure steadily upon the hearts 
of the priests; while Judas Iscariot’s 
devil of wild remorse gloated in his 
own way as he bounced and hurried 
the traitor with his thirty pieces of sil- 
ver off towards the temple door. 

And what a scene again the traitor 
and the devil who was driving him 
must have created here! Startled and 
alarmed, the early morning worship- 
pers gaped and shrank back as the 
wild-eyed figure rushed headlong 
through their midst, holding at arm’s 
length the purse with the thirty pieces 
of silver, as though their touch would 
burn him like fire. Breathless they 
watched as he paused before the open 
gate of the court of the priests, as he 
wrenched the coins by handfuls out of 
the purse and hurled them blindly 
through the opening upon the temple 
floor, where they crashed and rang and 
rolled and lay strewn about, and finally 
the empty purse thrown in last of all. 
Then with relief but still with amaze- 
ment they saw him turn and run out 
of the temple, as though pursued by a 
thousand devils. 

And that leads us to the very last 
appearance of the traitor in the story 
of Jesus Christ: his despairing suicide. 
St. Matthew describes the scene briefly: 


And casting the pieces of silver down in- 
to the temple, he went off and hanged 
himself with a halter. 


A more detailed account is given in 
the Acts of the Apostles, in the address 
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given by St. Peter to the disciples in the 
Upper Room when there was question 
of choosing a successor to Judas. St. 
Peter said: 


He hanged himself and then, falling 
down, his body burst open and all his 
entrails came out; and everyone in Jer- 
usalem heard about it, and the field came 
to be called in their language Hacel- 
dama, that is, the field of blood. 


But where is the devil in this last 
appearance of Judas Iscariot? 

Of course the demon who had al- 
ready taken complete possession of him 
at the Last Supper surely would not be 
absent in the plotting of his suicide; so 
much we might infer without any fur- 
ther indication from the Gospel or the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

There is, however, one such indica- 
tion. 

After St. Peter’s address with refer- 
ence to a successor to Judas, the dis- 
ciples in the Upper Room discussed the 
matter, and it was found that opinion 
was equally divided between two can- 
didates, Joseph “who was surnamed 
the Just Man” (in our modern lan- 
guage “Joseph the Just,” or “Joseph 
the Pious”, or “Honest Joseph”) and 
Matthias. Not being able to come to a 
decision, they had recourse to a means 
that at first sight seems strange (and 
must seem particularly baffling to any 
good Christian who believes that all 
lotteries and games of chance of any 
kind whatsoever are intrinsically evil) : 
they said a prayer to God for guidance, 
and then “gave lots” to the two of 
them: 


and the lot fell upon Matthias, and he 
was numbered with the eleven apostles. 


There is still another interesting 
point here, by the way. Although one 
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of the candidates seems to have been 
more noted for his piety — ‘Pious 
Joseph”, or “Honest Joseph” — he 
was not the one that God in His Prov- 
idence chose to fill up the number of 
His twelve apostles! 

But our concern here is mainly with 
the prayer said by the disciples before 
the lots were cast. This was the prayer: 


Thou, Lord, Who knowest the hearts of 
all men, show which of these two Thou 
hast chosen to take the place of this 
ministry and apostolate, from which 
Judas has fallen by his sin, that he might 
go to his own proper place. 


“Go to his own proper place”: what 
the disciples meant is plain enough: 
that he might go to hell. It is a terrible 
doom pronounced on the traitor; and 
with it goes a vivid suggestion or clue 
as to the presence of the devil in this 
last appearance of Judas Iscariot in 
the Gospel story. For if hell was “His 
own proper place” certainly the de- 
mons of hell were not far away from 
their own, and at the last moments of 
his life, as the suicide fastened the hal- 
ter about his neck and about the tree, 
must have enfolded him in a very em- 
brace of fiery possession. 

Thus we come to the end of the story 
of Judas Iscariot, with its tangled web 
of clues to the motives behind his crime 
of betrayal. 

The “clues”, as we have explored 
them, turned out to be more numerous 
than might have been expected, and 
far more intriguing too. The clue of 
the discarded purse and the clue of the 
broken halter; the clue of the missing 
treasurer; the clue of the quarrels, the 
clue of the kiss, and the clue of the 
cynical question; the clue of the wasted 
ointment; the clue of the bungled op- 
portunities; the clue of the unwilling 
king; the clue of the ghost upon the 
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water; and the clue of the several 
devils: it sounds almost like a list of 
titles of detective stories. And indeed, 
(as we have seen) when a modern 
reader of detective stories follows up 
the clues and tries to unravel the mys- 
tery in some modern detective story, 
he is only doing in a limited way what 
lovers of Christ have been doing for 
centuries in their meditations on the 
life and mysteries of the greatest and 
most fascinating hero of them all; try- 
ing to unravel the mysteries of Jesus 
Christ: His personality, His life, His 
associations, His passion and death, 
by following up and piecing together 
the clues supplied in the Holy Gospel. 

In our particular “unraveling” of the 
mysteries in the relationship of Christ 
and Judas Iscariot, we have examined 
the long list of clues in detail, with a 
view to discovering what were the mo- 
tives that led to the traitor’s crime. 
Much more than mere avarice, we have 
learned, was involved in the betrayal 
of Jesus Christ. 

The clues of the discarded purse and 
the broken halter were evidence of 
something in the traitor that could out- 
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weigh and sweep away all his avarice. 
The clues of the missing treasurer, of 
the quarrels and of the kiss, showed 
him to have enjoyed a prominent place 
among the Twelve, and most likely to 
have been led on by pride and earthly 
ambition. The clues of the cynical 
question and of the wasted ointment 
reveal him plainly as hostile and con- 
temptuous towards Our Lord. The 
clues of the bungled opportunities, the 
unwilling king, and the ghost upon the 
water supplied light on his obstinate 
unbelief. And finally the clue of the 
several devils is evidence that instead 
of heeding the call of Christ and be- 
coming His willing servant and apostle, 
he had instead allowed himself to be- 
come the slave and agent of satan, who 
possessed him body and soul. 

A tangled web of motives, indeed; 
and even with all the clues in view 
there still is mystery in the case. But 
the mystery only serves as an incentive 
for lovers of Christ to delve into the 
matter with eager attention as another 
opportunity to sound and savor “the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.” 


Miss Pate 


For Mass, Miss Pate 
Was always late; 

She grew quite surly 
When told to be early. 
She said: “The priest 
Might at very least 

Be more polite, 

Even though he’s right; 


I'm too old 


For him to scold!” 
Thus spoke Miss Pate 
Who was always late... 


P.S. 
She reached heaven’s gate 
At a very slow rate. 


LGM 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 
D. F. Miller 
On Caring for Aged Parents 


Problem: Is there any obligation that one member of a large family sacri- 
fice his or her life to the care of the parents in their old age? I am thinking 
of the case in which the parents are financially independent, but partially, 
not totally, disabled by old age. Some parents insist that one son or daughter 
stay with them, giving up any thought of marriage or a vocation of their own. 
Others whom I have known are willing to make any sacrifice to have all their 
children follow some vocation, even though it leaves them entirely alone. 
The question has been raised in our own family and I wish to know what is 


right. 


Solution: In the case as given, in which the parents are financially inde- 
pendent, thus presumably able to provide whatever care they need for them- 
selves, the true Christian attitude is that of those who want to see every one 
of their children established in their own vocation, even though it means sac- 
rifice and something of loneliness for themselves. It would not be wrong, of 
course, for one of the children to choose to make a vocation out of staying 
with the parents, thus freely sacrificing opportunities for marriage and a home 
of their own. This would be a form of charity and sacrifice worthy of high 
praise, so long as the one who adopted it based it on spiritual motives, ac- 
cepted the sacrifice without later grumbling and complaining, and cultivated 
a solidly spiritual life. But such a sacrifice would not be of obligation in the 


case mentioned, and parents should be most highly commended who would 
urge that it be not made. 


There are frequent examples of selfishness and even interference with 
God’s evident plans on the part of parents. Thus, those who, in no great 
physical need and financially secure, refuse to permit a son or daughter to 
follow a priestly or religious vocation because they won’t give up their com- 
panionship, would even do wrong. The same would be true of parents not in 
need who would prevent the marriage of a son or daughter in love and de- 
siring to marry, just because they don’t want to be left alone. 


The case is different entirely if the parents are destitute and helplessly ill. 
In that case some kind of an obligation arises among the children to take 
care of the parents. Even in this case, however, it can sometimes be arranged 
that, through the cooperation of all, the parents can be taken care of and 
none of the children prevented from following an evident vocation. 
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Voice From The Vatican 


What Popes have said on topics of great interest to the people of all times. 


F. B. Bockwinkel 


JUST A FEW years ago in a large 
city’s baseball park a well-known pub- 
lic figure, then the leader of the 
Shriners, the top-bracket group of 
Masons, invited men of all races, col- 
ors, and creeds to join the society. To 
Catholic men this invitation has to be 
of no avail, if they wish to remain 
members in good standing of the Cath- 
olic Church. 

The Catholic Church has condemned 
Masonry because it is a kind of reli- 
gion based upon naturalistic principles. 
As far back as the year 1738, when 
Pope Clement XII, on April 28, issued 
the Papal Bull entitled Jn Eminenti, 
even to the present day, the successors 
of Christ have denounced in clear and 
simple words, yet with a pronounced 
vehemence, the organization of Masons 
wherever it exists. 

The same reasons for which Pope 
Clement XII originally condemned the 
society are the ones for which it is 
condemned today. They are very con- 
cisely stated in the Encyclical letter 
which Pope Leo XIII wrote on April 
20, 1884. This Encyclical letter is titled 
Humanum Genus on Freemasonry, Be- 
cause of the importance of understand- 
ing the reasons for the condemnation 
of this society, we shall extract our 
material from just one source, the let- 
ter Humanum Genus of Pope Leo 
XIII, the Paulist Press edition of 1944. 
The purpose of this letter he himself 
tells us. 

“It is now Our intention, following 
the example of Our predecessors, di- 
rectly to treat of the Masonic society 
itself, of its whole teaching, of its aims, 
and of its manner of thinking and act- 


ing, in order to bring more and more 
into the light its power for evil, and to 
do what We can to arrest the contagion 
of this fatal plague. 

“There are several organized bodies 
which, though differing in name, in 
ceremonial, in form and origin, are 
nevertheless so bound together by com- 
munity of purpose and by the similarity 
of their main opinions, as to make in 
fact one thing with the sect of the Free- 
masons, which is a kind of center 
whence they all go forth, and whither 
they all return. Now, these no longer 
show a desire to remain concealed; for 
they hold their meetings in the daylight 
and before the public eye, and publish 
their own newspaper organs; and yet, 
when thoroughly understood, they are 
found still to retain the nature and the 
habits of secret societies. There are 
many things like mysteries which it is 
the fixed rule to hide with extreme 
care, not only from strangers, but from 
very members also; such as their secret 
and final designs, the names of the chief 
leaders, and certain secret and inner 
meetings, as well as their decisions, and 
the ways and means of carrying them 
out. 

“Candidates are generally com- 
manded to promise — nay, with a spe- 
cial oath, to swear — that they will 
never, to any person, at any time or in 
any way, make known the members, 
the passes, or the subjects discussed. 
Thus with a fraudulent external ap- 
pearance, and with a style of simula- 
tion which is always the same, the 
Freemasons, like the Manichees of old, 
strive, as far as possible, to conceal 
themselves, and to admit no witness 
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but their own members. As a conven- 
ient manner of concealment, they as- 
sume the character of literary men and 
scholars associated for the purposes of 
learning. They speak of their zeal for 
a more cultured refinement, and of 
their love for the poor; and they declare 
their one wish to be the amelioration 
of the condition of the masses, and to 
share with the largest possible number 
all the benefits of civil life. Were these 
purposes aimed at in real truth, they 
are by no means the whole of their ob- 
ject. Moreover, to be enrolled, it is 
necessary that the candidates promise 
and undertake to be thenceforward 
strictly obedient to their leaders and 
masters with the utmost submission and 
fidelity, and to be in readiness to do 
their bidding upon the slightest ex- 
pression of their will; or, if disobedient, 
to submit to the direst penalties and 
death itself. 

“But to simulate and wish to lie hid; 
to bind men like slaves in the very 
tightest bonds, and without giving any 
sufficient reason; to make use of men 
enslaved to the will of another for any 
arbitrary act; to arm men’s right hands 
for bloodshed after securing impunity 
for the crime — all this is an enormity 
from which nature recoils. Wherefore 
reason and truth itself make it plain 
that the society of which we are speak- 
ing is in antagonism with justice and 
natural uprightness. And this becomes 
still plainer, inasmuch as other argu- 
ments also, and those very manifest, 
prove that it is essentially opposed to 
natural virtue. For, no matter how 
great may be man’s cleverness in con- 
cealing and their experience in lying, 
it is impossible to prevent the effects 
of any cause from showing, in some 
way, the intrinsic nature of the cause 
whence they come. ‘A good tree can- 
not produce bad fruit, nor a bad tree 
produce good fruit.’ Now the Masonic 


sect produces fruits that are pernicious 
and of the bitterest savor. For, from 
what We have clearly shown, that 
which is their ultimate purpose forces 
itself into view — namely, the utter 
overthrow of that whole religious and 
political order of the world which the 
Christian teaching has produced, and 
the substitution of a new state of things 
in accordance with their ideas, of which 
the foundations and laws shall be 
drawn from mere Naturalism. 

“Now, the fundamental doctrine of 
the Naturalists, which they sufficiently 
make known by their very name, is that 
human nature and human reason ought 
in all things to be mistress and guide. 
Laying this down, they care little for 
duties to God, or pervert them by er- 
roneous and vague opinions. For they 
deny that anything has been taught by 
God; they allow no dogma of religion 
or truth which cannot be understood 
by the human intelligence, nor any 
teacher who ought to be believed by 
reason of his authority. And since it is 
the special and exclusive duty of the 
Catholic Church fully to set forth in 
words truths divinely received, to teach, 
besides other divine helps to salvation, 
the authority of its office, and to de- 
fend the same with perfect purity, it 
is against the Church that the rage and 
attack of the enemies are principally 
directed. 

“Nor, do they think it enough to dis- 
regard the Church — the best of guides 
— unless they also injure it by their 
hostility. Indeed, with them it is lawful 
to attack with impunity the very foun- 
dations of the Catholic religion, in 
speech, in writing, and in teaching; and 
even the rights of the Church are not 
spared, and the offices with which it is 
divinely invested are not safe. The least 
possible liberty to manage affairs is 
left to the Church; and this is done by 
laws not apparently very hostile, but 
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in reality framed and fitted to hinder 
freedom of action. Moreover, We see 
exceptional and onerous laws imposed 
upon the clergy, to the end that they 
may be continually diminished in num- 
ber and in necessary means... . 

“If those who are admitted as mem- 
bers are not commanded to abjure by 
any form of words the Catholic doc- 
trines, this omission, so far from being 
adverse to the designs of the Free- 
masons, is more useful for their pur- 
poses. First, in this way they easily de- 
ceive the simple-minded and the heed- 
less, and can induce a far greater num- 
ber to become members. Again, as all 
who offer themselves are received 
whatever may be their form of religion, 
they thereby teach the great error of 
this age — that a regard for religion 
should be held as an indifferent mat- 
ter, and that all religions are alike. 
This manner of reasoning is calculated 
to bring about the ruin of all forms of 
religion, and especially of the Catholic 
religion, which, as it is the only one 
that is true, cannot, without great in- 
justice, be regarded as merely equal 
to other religions. 

“But the Naturalists go much fur- 
ther; for having, in the highest things, 
entered upon a wholly erroneous 
course, they are carried headlong to 
extremes, either by reason of the weak- 
ness of human nature, or because God 
inflicts upon them the just punishment 
of their pride. Hence it happens that 
they no longer consider as certain and 
permanent those things which are fully 
understood by the natural light of rea- 
son, such as certainly are — the exist- 
ence of God, the immaterial nature of the 
soul, and its immortality. The sect of 
the Freemasons, by a similar course of 
error, is exposed to these same dangers; 
for, although in a general way they 


may profess the existence of God, they 
themselves are witnesses that they do 
not all maintain this truth with the full 
assent of the mind or with a firm con- 
viction. . . . When this greatest funda- 
mental truth has been overturned or 
weakened, it follows that those truths 
also which are known by the teaching 
of nature must begin to fall — namely 
that all things are made by the free will 
of God the Creator; that the World is 
governed by Providence; that souls do 
not die; that to this life of men upon 
the earth there will succeed another 
and an everlasting life. 

“We pray and beseech you, Vener- 
able Brethren, to join your efforts with 
Ours, and earnestly to strive for the 
extirpation of this foul plague, which is 
creeping through the veins of the State. 
You have to defend the glory of God 
and the salvation of your neighbor; 
and with this object of your strife be- 
fore you, neither courage nor strength 
will be wanting. It will be for your 
prudence to judge by what means you 
can best overcome the difficulties and 
obstacles you meet with. But as it be- 
fits the authority of Our office that We 
Ourselves should point out some suit- 
able way of proceeding, We wish it to 
be your rule first of all to tear away 
the mask from Freemasonry, and to let 
it be seen as it really is; and by ser- 
mons and Pastoral Letters to instruct 
the people as to the artifices used by 
societies of this kind in seducing men 
and enticing them into their ranks, and 
as to the depravity of their opinions 
and the wickedness of their acts. As 
Our predecessors have many times re- 
peated, let no man think that he may 
for any reason whatsoever join the 
Masonic sect, if he values his Catholic 
name and his eternal salvation as he 
ought to value them.” 
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¢ Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


The Thought of Hell 


All the afflictions of life on earth are of little moment in comparison with 
the sufferings of hell. Indeed, God permits temporary pain and sorrow to 
people on earth, for one of many reasons, to inspire them to think about hell 
and to induce them more effectively to determine to avoid: it. 

Shut-ins will be greatly helped in bearing their crosses if they meditate now 
and then on hell. For every kind of heartache and sorrow that being a shut- 
in involves is but the faintest image of some part of the terrible suffering 
that will be endured in hell by those who deserve it by their sinful lives. 

The shut-in experiences loneliness. Even though friends call on him once 
in a while, there are long hours during which he must be alone. The cheerful 
voices of others drift in through the windows of his room; he hears the noise 
and bustle of activity in the world. But he is alone, apart, isolated from these 
things, except for the brief moments when someone comes to call on him and 
bring him news of what is going on outside his sick room . . . In hell, how- 
ever, there is no friendship at all; there are no moments of relief from lone- 
liness and isolation; there are no cheerful voices; no friendly visits and con- 
versations to break the monotony of hatred and suffering. Above all, in hell 
there is the realization that God is the only true answer to human loneli- 
ness, and that God has been lost forever. 

The shut-in experiences pain. Medical science has learned much about 
how to relieve pain, and the shut-in has usually but to mention the kind of 
suffering that afflicts him to find some relief in a sedative or prescription. . . . 
In hell, however, there is physical pain for which there are no sedatives or 
narcotics to bring relief. The pain is that of one being burned by fire, though 
the fire never consumes its victim but leaves him strong so that the suffering 
may continue. And though many will be suffering thus in hell at the same 
time, their companionship will afford no comfort. Rather each will be blam- 
ing his suffering on the bad example, the scandal, the sinful advice of others 
around him. 

The shut-in experiences a sense of failure and futility. He has had to give 
up working for his family, helping his friends, doing good in any active way... 
In hell, however, the sense of failure will be the agony of despair. It will be 
realized there by all who have been condemned, how easy it would have been 
to win heaven, how much could have been done even as a hopeless shut-in 
to help others by prayer and resignation, and how impossible it will be ever 
to have a kindly or generous thought again. 

Anyone who can avoid hell by being a shut-in should be grateful. The only 
real loneliness, pain and failure are to be found in hell. 
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Happenings in Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 
C. D. McEnniry 


WHILE THEY were planning their 
campaign during the war, Roosevelt 
and Churchill warned Stalin that a 
certain measure would be considered 
unfair by the Pope. “And how many,” 
sneered the Communist, “how many 
divisions has the Pope?” Today the 
divisions of the Western powers halt 
before the Iron Curtain, but the Pope 
has sent a powerful and courage-in- 
spiring letter to the bishops, priests 
and laity of Romania. He assures them 
that he is seeking help for them 
against their persecutors from One 
greater than Stalin, and that he is back- 
ed in his efforts by the more than four 
hundred million faithful throughout 
the world. How many divisions has the 
Pope??? 
e 

Suffering, privation, confusion and 
discord have taught one lesson to the 
countries of Europe: Selfishness does 
not pay. They must remember the 
needs of neighboring countries, even 
while taking prudent measures for their 
own interest. They have discussed a 
“coal pool,” a “steel pool,” and now, 
in Paris, they are considering a “green 
pool,” which will be the most vital and 
far-reaching of all. 

People must eat. (Multitudes have 
been going without enough food for a 
healthy life.) Food must come from 
the soil. Therefore the workers of the 
soil must be enabled to carry on their 
work — must be encouraged to raise 
the crops for which each region is best 
adapted — must receive a price for 
their products sufficent for their sub- 
sistence and yet within reach of the 
means of the consumers. 


That means there must be some plan 
for subsidizing the farmers, for regu- 
lating tariffs, for controlling prices, for 
allocating plantings, in order to pre- 
vent over-production of certain prod- 
ucts and resultant “dumping.” 

How difficult is the undertaking may 
be seen from the different conditions 
of the various countries planning the 
green pool. The percentage of the pop- 
ulation engaged in farming is 50% in 
Greece and Turkey and Portugal, 5% 
in Great Britain, and between 15% and 
20% in the other countries. There is as 
much as 100% in the difference of pro- 
duction among the different countries, 
and sometimes more than 400% in the 
difference of price. Though the prob- 
lem is so difficult, it is so urgent that 
earnest men have met to try to solve it. 
They come from Belgium, Denmark, 
France, West Germany, Great Britian, 
Greece, Ireland, Iceland, Italy, Lux- 
emburg, Norway, Holland, Saar, 
Sweden, Turkey and Portugal. Osserv- 
atore Romano, the Pope’s semi-official 
newspaper, is following the proceed- 
ings with great interest. 

e 

By the end of the year the Italian 
Government will be well on its way in 
acquiring between 25,000 and 30,000 
acres from large landowners and break- 
ing it up into tiny farms for field work- 
ers. A tiny farm furnishes a modest 
subsistence for the frugal and hard- 
working Italian who owns and loves it. 
In making this report to the House, 
the Minister of Agriculture declared 
that in carrying out this plan the Re- 
public is inspired by the principles of 
Christian social justice and a realiza- 
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tion of the fundamental values of the 
family and the home. 
e 


The Pope’s Ambassador to a friend- 
ly government is called a Papal Nun- 
zio. Archbishop Gerald O’Hara, of 
Savannah-Atlanta, the new Papal Nun- 
zio to Ireland, arrived in Dublin. He 
was escorted to the government build- 
ing by a detachment of motorized cav- 
alry and given the prescribed military 
salute by a guard of honor. There he 
was received by the President of the 
Republic, surrounded by civil and mil- 
itary dignitaries, the prime minister, 
the minister and the secretary of foreign 
affairs and all the other officials. The 
clergy was represented by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the private chaplain 
of the President and the parish priest 
of the parish in which the government 
building is situated. He presented his 
credentials to the President, who re- 
sponded with a noble discourse in 
which he professed his “humble, filial 
devotion” to the Holy Father. To the 
dinner in his honor came also the 
Archbishops of Cashel and Tuam, five 
government ministers, the mayor of 
Dublin, and the ambassadors of all the 
countries having diplomatic relations 
with Ireland. 

e 

The globe-trotter, who sought the 
“Baths of Caracalla” to be steamed 
and massaged, arrived too late — two 
thousand years too late. The Roman 
Emperor Caracalla built, not a row of 
booths with hot and cold water, but 
one of the imposing edifices of the Em- 
pire. Though long since stripped of their 
luxurious covering of marble, mosaic, 
and gold, the massive vaulted structure 
is still sufficiently preserved to give us 
an idea of what was meant by the cele- 
brated “Baths” erected by various 
Roman Emperors. There were indeed 
ample installations where one could be 
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parboiled, chilled, slapped, pounded, 
rubbed — and that by experts from 
far-off Asia and Africa. But that was 
only a very minor activity in the 
“Baths”. There were vast halls where 
the important people of Rome would 
come daily to meet their acquaintances 
— to make this one happy by a famil- 
iar conversation, to make that one jeal- 
ous by a new exotic display of wealth. 
There were great lounges where one 
could meet men who somehow knew 
all about the latest battles of the Ro- 
man Legions with the barbarians and 
who could recount it to news-hungry 
listeners with all the luridness and ve- 
racity (?) of the modern yellow press. 
There were great rooms where one 
could enjoy music, view a recent play, 
or listen to a poet like Horace recite 
with enthusiasm his latest production. 
Such were the “Baths of Caracalla” 
two thousand years ago. What of them 
now? On summer nights, under a Ro- 
man moon, these shadowy ruins give 
atmosphere to the drama, and the best 
artists play there before admiring 
crowds. Another ancient ruin in a fair 
state of preservation is the “Basilica of 
Constantine”. In the days of the Em- 
peror Constantine “Basilica” did not 
mean a church but rather a courthouse. 
There, on Sunday afternoons, the 
choicest bands of the country send out 
their music over the grey triumphal 
arches and broken pillars of the Roman 
Forum. Still another mighty Roman 
ruin has often lent its myriad arches 
to artistic entertainment. The Colos- 
seum was, during the middle ages, used 
for musical representations of the pas- 
sion and death of Our Lord. Certain 
producers are planning to use it once 
more. But let us hope they will restrict 
themselves to sacred drama or to the 
highest forms of dramatic art, instead 
of: “Four in a Jeep,” “The Redhead 
and the Cowboy.” 
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Very probably few of the Bystander’s 
readers have been very much influenced in 
their thinking by the anti-Catholic writings 
of Paul Blanshard, especially his two books, 
“American Freedom and Catholic Power,” 
and “Communism, Democracy and Cathol- 
icism.” Few have probably seen the books. 
However, almost everybody must have 
heard of them, because newspapers, maga- 
zines, lecture forums etc., have made Blan- 
shard’s name a by-word. For that reason 
everybody, both Catholic and non-Catholic, 
should know something about the book that 
has given as final and complete an answer 
to Blanshard’s charges as any anti-Catholic 
writer has ever received. This book is en- 
titled “Catholicism and American Free- 
dom.” It is written by James M. O'Neill, 
who for forty-five years has been a teach- 
er, thirty-nine of them in public schools 
and colleges, and who at present is chair- 
man of the Department of Speech at 
Brooklyn College. He has made a special- 
ty of the study of the United States Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights, and for twelve 
years was a member of the Committee on 
Academic Freedom and American Civil 
Liberties Union. He is the author of a 
scholarly historical work entitled “Religion 
and Education under the Constitution.” 

® 

O’Neill’s latest book, “Catholicism and 
American Freedom,” is not merely an an- 
swer to Paul Blanshard. It gives a lumin- 
ous presentation of the historical and cur- 
rent Catholic approach to topics that loom 
large in Blanshard’s book as take-offs for 
unscholarly and often maligning misrepre- 
sentations of Catholic teaching. Any Catho- 
lic who has to deal quite frequently with 
the contemporary crop of phrases that are 
supposed to show up the Catholic Church 


Sideglances 


By the Bystander 


as a menace to society or America, should 
read and even study carefully the chapters 
in the second section of this book under 
the general heading, “Catholic Belief and 
Practice.” Those headings are: The Sep- 
aration of Church and State; Democracy; 
Religious Freedom; Catholic Education; 
Catholic “Censorship;” Catholics and So- 
cial Policies; Catholics and ‘“Medicine;” 
Papal Infallibility. The list of titles alone 
will reveal how directly Mr. O’Neill wades 
into the controversial atmosphere of most 
Protestant or secularistic tracts directed 
against the Catholic Church. He does not 
merely deny that Catholics hold dangerous 
or un-American views on these important 
topics as many anti-Catholic writers state 
without proof or documentation that they 
do. He cites the historical record; he quotes 
book, page and line; in many instances he 
unanswerably proves that it is they who 
accuse Catholics of un-American beliefs 
or practices who are a great menace to 
their own country. 
@ 

An example will suffice to reveal the 
thoroughness of his treatment of all these 
important topics. The Chapter on Catho- 
lic “Censorship” is an important but sim- 
ple one. Scarcely anybody writes against 
the Catholic Church today without accus- 
ing her of undemocratic and un-American 
censorship of books, movies, plays, etc. Mr. 
Thomas Sugrue, a synthetic Catholic who 
recently wrote a booklet against his fellow- 
Catholics and their Church, made a great 
to-do about the so-called injustice of Cath- 
olic “censorship,” and how it is opposed to 
the freedom of speech and of the press that 
are such rightly cherished guarantees to all 
Americans. Mr. O’Neill, who does not 
throw terms about without establishing 
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clearly what he is talking about, shows 
clearly that the word “censorship,” as it is 
opposed to freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press, can mean only a govern- 
mental prohibition backed by the power of 
the police and other enforcement agencies. 
The very nature of the constitutional free- 
dom of speech that Americans are guaran- 
teed was never designed to protect one 
group of citizens from the criticism or per- 
suasion of another, barring, of course, on- 
ly such as come under the natural and 
civil law forbidding libel, obscenity, treason, 
etc. 
® 

From there he goes on to show that it is 
of the essence of freedom of speech and 
of the press that individuals, groups, peri- 
Odicals, lecturers, teachers, etc., be permit- 
ted to express their views on controversial 
subjects without interference or punishment 
from any local or federal political author- 
ity. A law designed, therefore, to prevent 
Catholic bishops or organizations from 
expressing their views on the immorality of 
certain books or plays, would have to si- 
lence every magazine that criticizes books 
and plays; it would have to prevent every 
columnist from publishing an adverse view 
of any publication or movie; it would have 
to gag Protestants, Jews, fraternities, patri- 
otic organizations, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Junior League and the American Legion, 
because all these groups at times come out 
with public criticism and condemnation of 
the statements or the published works of 
others. In short, if the Catholic Church 
must be gagged, then everybody in Amer- 
ica must be gagged, and the result will be 
one of the most fearsome marks of every 
dictatorship in the history of the world: 
control of all public speech and of the 
press by the government in power. If it be 
said that condemnation of certain books, 
movies or plays by Catholic authorities is 
a threat to freedom because 1) the Church 
has so many members, and 2) because the 
Church threatens those who fail to heed 
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her prohibitions with punishment in the 
next world, the answer is that 1) numbers 
are irrelevant in this matter of basic free- 
dom, and 2) everybody remains inviolably 
free as to whether he should listen to the 
Church or accept her doctrine of eternal 
punishment. The “censorship” exercised by 
the Catholic Church is accompanied by no 
shadow or hint of force; the censorship 
that destroys freedom is that which is en- 
forced by police and jails and racks and 
guillotines. 
° 

In the third part of Mr. O’Neill’s book 
he calmly and coolly takes apart the Blan- 
shard technique for smearing the Catholic 
Church and “the hierarchy.” This part is 
masterful dialectics. He shows, first of all, 
that Blanshard’s claim to having submitted 
the manuscript of his book to a panel of 
Catholic experts, for a checking of his 
facts, is without a shred of foundation. An 
example of the type of deception to which 
he was willing to stoop may be found in 
the fact that one of his “experts” was an 
Italian Catholic priest who had been ex- 
communicated by the Catholic Church in 
the year 1908, forty-three years before 
Blanshard wrote his book. Blanshard quot- 
ed him as if he were a priest in good 
standing. The only other Catholic expert 
who had anything to do with Blanshard’s 
manuscript was Thomas Sugrue, who ad- 
mits to having read it solely for the pur- 
pose of improving its literary style, and 
whose own later writings about the Church 
prove him to be anything but an intelli- 
gent or loyal Catholic. Non-Catholic “ex- 
perts” to whom Blanshard submitted his 
manuscript are shown by Mr. O’Neill to 
be militant anti-Catholics, or men totally 
lacking in competence to judge whether 
much of what Blanshard says is fiction or 
fact. Following up this revelation of Blan- 
shard’s “expert” assistants, Mr. O’Neill 
makes an exhaustive study of the foot- 
notes found in the book, “American Free- 


dom and Catholic Power.” Footnotes are 
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ordinarily accepted in America as the test at being a theologian, and here and there 
of a man’s true scholarship. Footnotes re- in his book there are phrases and distinc- 
fer the more serious readers of a book to tions over which professional theologians 
sources and authorities that can be checked would hesitate and argue. But the book re- 
to reveal the authenticity of statements in mains a masterpiece of logic and clear pre- 
the body of the text. Blanshard’s footnotes sentation of fact in answer to the sophistry, 
are a different kind. They are either be- the trickery and the misrepresentation of 
side the point, or lacking in accuracy or which Paul Blanshard was guilty. Ameri- 
authority, or taken from sources as biased ca will be a better country, and prejudice 
as Blanshard himself. will be set rocking back on its heels, if 
e everybody who has any influence over oth- 
These remarks in no way do justice to ers, even if only through the art of con- 
the solid scholarship that Mr. O’Neill has versation, will read this book. 
put into his book. He makes no pretense 


Etiquette in Church 


The following set of rules for church etiquette may be outmoded in some 
respects, but some of the points mentioned are still very pertinent. These 
rules, printed in German and English, were posted in the vestibule of St. 
Mary’s church, Buffalo, N.Y., almost a century ago. The card on which they 
are printed is still preserved in the rectory. 


RULES 

1. On entering the church, gentlemen will uncover the head. 

2. Everyone will keep silence in church. 

3. All are requested to remain in church during divine service until the 
same is finished. 

4. All will kneel when the congregation kneels, and rise, when the congre- 
gation rises. 

5. CHEWING TOBACCO and SPITTING ON THE FLOOR is not be- 
coming in the House of God and therefore strictly forbidden. 


6. No one shall occupy a seat on Sundays and Holidays, which he has not 
rented, without the consent of the sexton. 


7. It is not allowed to sit or stand on the steps leading to the choir and in 
front of the church. 


8. On entering or leaving the church everyone has to close the front door, 
especially during wintertime. 


Persons violating any of the above mentioned rules are liable to be cor- 
rected by any one of the sextons. 


Time-Table 


Yesterday is a cancelled check... 


Don’t cash it. 
Tomorrow is a promissory note... 


Don’t sign it. 
Today is ready cash... 


Spend it wisely. 
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Acting for God 

Father Pro, the Mexican Martyr-priest, 
was a talented actor and eluded Calles’ 
secret agents many times by donning 
make-up and making them laugh. 
When they were looking for him, he 
often helped them search. One day he 
even had his picture taken in front of 
the presidential palace with one of the 
guards. 

As soon as he had been ordained in 
Belgium, he had gone down into the 
mines in overalls and mingled with the 
men. Somehow they found out that he 
was a priest. One of them remarked; 
“Do you know we are Socialists and 
Communists? Aren’t you afraid to ride 
in our carriage?” 

“Afraid?” he replied, “I am always 
well armed.” As usual he was jesting. 
Soon he suffered a breakdown, and to 
his delight was returned to Mexico by 
his superiors, although he knew he 
would be constantly hounded by the 
police and overburdened with priestly 
work. When he landed at Vera Cruz 
no one examined his luggage nor asked 
for his passport. 

Now the struggle began in earnest. 
Public worship was forbidden and he 
slipped from one Eucharistic station 
to another in the grey dawn. He and 
his catechists distributed leaflets every- 
where. Sometimes in trolley cars he 
would walk up and down the aisle with 
a leaflet pinned on his back, as if he 
were the victim of a practical joke. 

One morning he arrived at a house 
to say Mass and found two gendarmes 
at the door waiting for him. He took 
out a notebook, wrote something in it 
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and said to the gendarmes; “Something 
fishy here.” Then he entered the house 
and even received an official salute. 
His parishioners wanted to hide him 
but Father Pro walked out the way he 
had come and was saluted again. 

This luck was not to last very long. 
His whereabouts were revealed, he was 
arrested and put in a dungeon. On 
November 23, 1927, calm and with a 
prayer for forgiveness on his lips, he 
was brought out to face the rain of 
machine gun fire, and his Maker. 


St. Francis and the Peasant 
The humility of St. Francis, which even 
in his earthly life, raised him to such 
dignity, is brought out in the following: 
A peasant who had often heard of 
but never met St. Francis, saw him one 
day on the street and said to him: 
“Tell me, are you Brother Francis 
of Assisi?” 
"¥e.” 


“Try, then,” said the peasant, “to be 
as good as all think you to be, because 
many have great faith in you; and 
therefore I admonish you to be nothing 
less than people hope of you.” 

Now Francis was a humble man 
who did not disdain to be admonished 
by a peasant, nor did he say to himself; 

“How coarse and ignorant is he who 
admonishes!” 

Instead he threw himself on the 
ground and knelt before the man and 
thanked him humbly for having con- 
descended to admonish him so charit- 
ably. 

— Seraphic Chronicle 
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Blood Donor 

July is the month of the Most 
Precious Blood. 

Many people cannot understand why 
the Church insists on such devotions as 
that of the Most Precious Blood. Prot- 
estants think that it is superstition. 
Poorly instructed Catholics think that 
it is mere sentimental piety, reserved 
for nuns in convents and girls in con- 
vent schools. It seems strange that peo- 
ple should be asked to honor the blood 
of a man. 

Yet, how much honor is not given 
these days to human blood. There are 
blood banks all over the country. There 
are advertisements asking for blood 
that are almost religious in their con- 
tent and appeal. And when human 
blood is given by voluntary donors, it 
is kept in cool and spotless places that 
are like shrines. Nurses and technicians 
who take care of this blood are dressed 
in white like priests and priestesses. 

Human blood means the saving of 
human life. That is why it is handled 
with such holy care. That is why it is 
considered precious and priceless. A 
cult is rising around it. 

Our Lord’s Blood means life too, 
but life far more abundant than that 
which we have on earth. Our Lord’s 
Blood means eternal life. It was the 
price of eternal life when It was shed 
on Mount Calvary on that first Good 
Friday. Had it not been for the shed- 
ding of Our Lord’s Blood, none of us 
would ever enter heaven. 

You say: Granted. But that Blood 
is spent. Two thousand years ago. You 
can hardly compare that Blood to the 
blood that is being gathered in the 
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blood banks today. 

That is where you are mistaken. 

There is a reality in the world 
known as the Mass. The Mass is a 
sacrifice that goes on from the rising 
of the sun to the going down thereof. 
And that which is sacrificed in the 
Mass is the Blood of Our Lord. It 
started to flow on Good Friday. But 
it will not cease to flow until the end 
of the world. 

And the purpose of this unceasing 
flow of Divine Blood is the salvation 
of the people of the world — that men 
might reach heaven. 

July, then, is the month of the Di- 
vine Blood bank. The distinction here 
is that only one donor is used. And He 
is God. But all of us need transfusions; 
far more than the soldiers in Korea 
need transfusions of human blood. We 
can receive our individual transfusion 
at the Mass. Let us be on hand each 
morning, if possible, or take a chance 
on dying. 


Americanism 
And now we come to the 4th of July. 
For the information of our readers 
in foreign countries the 4th of July is 
the day on which the United States was 
formed by the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It is the most 
important day on the national calendar. 
For the information of our readers 
here at home the 4th of July is not a 
day of religious observance. That is, 
it should not be the symbol of a reli- 
gion — the religion of Americanism. 
Extreme nationalism is always odi- 
ous. It is a species of narrowness, pa- 
rochialism, bigotry. It inflates the great- 
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ness of the fatherland far beyond its 
merits. It relegates other countries to 
a status of inferiority. It substitutes it- 
self for revealed religion, so that all the 
judgments of the citizens, political as 
well as spiritual, are made in the light 
of what is good or bad for the country, 
and not what has been said about the 
question in the revelation of Christ. 

To say, for example, that the public 
school system is perfect merely because 
it is American is to be guilty of the 
heresy of nationalism. To proclaim that 
one is free to teach in a university 
whatsoever one wants to because 
America is the land of freedom, is to 
be guilty of the same sin. To maintain 
that one religion is as true as another 
because the American system favors 
no particular religion is to flout com- 
mon sense and reason, and make free- 
dom of worship an excuse for not rec- 
ognizing God’s rights at all. 

America is a free country. Thank 
God for that. But it is subject to the 
law of God as God has told us that law 
through revelation and reason. The 
moment it becomes a law unto itself, 
Americanism becomes a false religion. 
And flag waving, band playing and 
speech making will not save it from 
destruction. The principle holds in 
America as well as it did in Rome that 
what is God’s must be rendered to 
God, and what is Caesar’s must be ren- 
dered to Caesar. 

The 4th of July should be to Ameri- 
cans a day of humility. Though no bet- 
ter than their brothers and sisters in a 
hundred countries across the sea, they 
have been unbelievably blessed by 
God. They have liberty and prosperity. 
So many of the others have only tyran- 
ny and starvation. 

And it should be a day of rededica- 
tion to the cause of bringing to all peo- 
ples what unaccountably they have 
themselves. They can do this, not by 
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sending their political forms and local 
ways of life beyond their boundaries, 
but by sending their spirit — the spirit 
of the equality and dignity of man be- 
fore God and before those who rule. 
It was this spirit that created the Dec- 
laration of Independence on the first 
4th of July. It is this spirit that can 
save the world. 


Is Racial Discrimination a Sin? 

Here is a typical case of racial dis- 
crimination. The question asked about 
it is simple: Is it a sin? 

John White owns and operates a 
restaurant to support his family. He 
is a Christian and in theory recognizes 
that all human beings are essentially 
equal. But one day, Jim Black, a Negro, 
enters the restaurant and asks to be 
served a meal. John White refuses to 
serve him on the ground that it would 
harm his business. Some white people 
will stop coming to his restaurant if 
they know that Negroes are served 
there. 

Is John White committing a sin by 
refusing to serve the Negro, or any 
Negro who comes into his restaurant? 
An action can be a sin in one of three 
ways: 1. because the purpose is bad; 
2. because the means are bad; 3. be- 
cause immoral circumstances are vol- 
untarily concurred in. 

John White’s general purpose is not 
bad. He intends to make a living and 
support his family. There is nothing 
evil about that. 

The means John White uses to make 
a living, in this case, operating a public 
restaurant, yet refusing service to 
Negroes, are immoral. He violates jus- 
tice by denying to Jim Black the treat- 
ment due to him as a human being; by 
not accepting him as on an equal foot- 
ing with other members of the public; 
by refusing him the respect, courtesy 
and recognition due to him as a human 
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person. He violates charity because his 
act of discrimination humiliates, hurts 
and degrades Jim Black. 

The circumstances aggravate the sin- 
fullness of his act. Every individual act 
of public discrimination against the 
colored, even those done without mal- 
ice or bitterness and “for business rea- 
sons only,” supports and perpetuates 
the grossly immoral pattern of segre- 
gation condemned by Christian princi- 
ple and Catholic authorities. 

If it be objected that John White 
will suffer great economic harm by the 
falling off of his business when he be- 
gins to serve Negroes, the answer can 
be given that this cannot be proved 
before the event, and even if it could, 
it is certainly not true that John White 
could not support his family in any 
way without practicing discrimination 
against the colored. On the other hand, 
it is not doubtful but certain that he 
is acting against charity and justice, 
and promoting all the evils of segrega- 
tion by refusing to serve Negroes. 

The same conclusion must be drawn 
in cases of discrimination practiced in 
hotels, churches, schools, employment 
agencies, etc. 

It may be mentioned, by the way, 
that the solution here given to the 
moral problem is not ours alone. The 
question has been published under 
Jesuit auspices, with the same solution, 
and with the “Imprimatur” of a bishop 
on the solution. 


Whose Freedom Is It? 

Mrs. Vashti McCallum, who gained 
a momentary notoriety by sparking the 
movement against any teaching of reli- 
gion on public school grounds in re- 
leased time, which led to the Supreme 
Court decision reprobating such teach- 
ing, is spreading out. 

Recently her wings were clipped 
slightly by a Supreme Court decision 


that released time religious instruction 
is not unconstitutional so long as it is 
not given on public school grounds. 
But the POAU (Protestants and other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State) has been repairing 
her wings, and now she is flying forth 
on a crusade against the Catholic Le- 
gion of Decency. She is wroth over the 
fact that such Catholic organizations 
are bent on suppressing non-Catholic 
ideas. 

Mrs. McCallum says that she does 
not believe in God, but that she is not 
an atheist; she says she is a “humanist.” 
It can be seen from this that she is not 
a very precise thinker, and not a very 
sharp user of words. But she has ideas. 
And she likes the free atmosphere of 
America in which to air them. 

Mrs. McCallum also likes to sup- 
press the ideas of others. She did quite 
a job of this when she stopped Protes- 
tant and Catholic instructors from 
passing on ideas about religion to chil- 
dren in Illinois. But she didn’t do it by 
herself, or by the weight of her persua- 
sion. She called in the law to assist her. 
She brought the matter to the police 
and to the courts. She started a move- 
ment toward censorship of ideas by 
government agencies, and in so doing 
she started a movement toward totali- 
tarianism, which is the contradiction 
of democracy. 

The Legion of Decency, however, 
which she is now trying to suppress, 
has never in its history invoked the 
police or the law or the courts to stop 
the movie-makers from producing cer- 
tain types of movies. It has merely 
used the historical, guaranteed, consti- 
tutional right of every American and 
of any American group, to express its 
opinion of certain movies. This is the 
same right that the movie critic of the 
New Yorker uses when he says of a 
certain movie: “It stinks.” 
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Anybody who does not like the New 
Yorker may ignore its opinions. Any- 
body who does not believe in or does 
not like the Catholic Church, may 
ignore the opinions set forth by the 
Legion of Decency. No movie-maker 
is under any compulsion to consult any 
Catholic about any movie he produces. 
If he does so, he does it as a free 
American consulting another free 
American. 

Yet Mrs. McCallum, champion of 
the suppression of ideas by force and 
by law, now wants to gag some of her 
fellow-Americans who believe that de- 
mocracy demands freedom of speech 
from dictation by public authority. In- 
telligent Americans will know how 
much attention to give her. 


An American Dis grace 


Americans are used to appeals for 
help. If there is a famine in India, an 
earthquake in Formosa, or if a million 
children are starving in Europe, Ameri- 
cans are sure to hear about it, and al- 
most just as sure to do something to 
help those who are suffering. 

But there is a situation in the very 
heart of America that most Americans 
know nothing about. It is a particularly 
nasty situation, because there are out- 
right debts involved, solemn promises 
made and then ignored, and above all, 
suffering such as most Americans think 
is impossible within the boundaries of 
their land. 

It is the situation with the Navajo 
Indians, whose land was taken over 
by America, and who have now been 
left to live in squalor, illiteracy and 
disease. The facts are deeply disturb- 
ing. 
In 1868 the United States govern- 
ment made a treaty with the Navajos, 
article VI of which treaty guaranteed 
them a teacher and a classroom for 
every thirty children of school age. 
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This guarantee has never been carried 
out. 

As a result, seventy-five percent of 
the Navajos are illiterate, as compared 
with United States Negro illiteracy of 
16.1 percent, and native born white 
illiteracy of 1.6 percent. The average 
schooling of all Navajo children is only 
ten months and twenty-four days, as 
compared with eight years and four 
months for all other American chil- 
dren. Fifty percent of the Navajo chil- 
dren never see a school at all. 

The average per capita income of 
Navajo Indians is $81 a year, as com- 
pared with the national average of 
$861 per year. 

One half of all deaths among Navajo 
Indians are of children under five years 
of age. Even preventable diseases flour- 
ish among these Indians because the 
United States government has prac- 
tically abandoned them. 

This year the United States gov- 
ernment asked an appropriation of 
$12,500,000 for correcting some of 
these atrocious conditions. Then the 
Interior Department, which is supposed 
to represent the government in caring 
for the Navajos, slashed $4,500,000 
from that amount. A large part of the 
remaining $8,000,000 will be used for 
administration salaries of white people 
supposed to be caring for the Navajo 
Indians. 

There are about 65,000 Navajo In- 
dians who, as wards of the United 
States government, are being left to 
their poverty and misery. 

But the American people as a whole, 
through their government, owe them 
an education, a means of livelihood, 
health care and opportunity. This is a 
debt in justice, a promise by treaty, a 
demand of the most elementary charity. 

Anyone who has influence over any- 
one in Congress should demand that 
action be taken at once. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 
VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS 


July 27: Sts. George, Aurelius, Natalia, 
Felix and Liliosa of Cordoba: 

During the ninth century many 
Christians of Spain were martyred by 
the Moors. Among them was Aurelius, 
who was born in Cordoba of a noble 
and well-to-do family. His father had 
been a Mohammedan, and his mother a 
Christian. But, since he had been left 
an orphan while still very young, he was 
reared by an aunt in the Christian reli- 
gion. The Mohammedan books which 
he was forced to read by the Moorish 
rulers served only to convince him of 
the falsity of their sect, and to make 
him more attached to the religion of 
Jesus Christ. Urged by his relatives to 
marry, he espoused Natalia, a remark- 
ably pious Christian virgin. 

Aurelius was related to a certain 
Christian named Felix, who had un- 
happily denied the faith. But, though 
he repented of his sin, he had not the 
courage to proclaim himself, and hence 
led a very retired life with his wife. 
Both families, however, lived on very 
intimate terms. 

After one day witnessing the public 
scourging of a Christian merchant, 
Aurelius returned home and said to his 
wife: “You are constantly exhorting 
me to retire from the world. I believe 
that the hour has now arrived in which 
the Lord calls me to a more perfect 
life. Let us, therefore, from this day 
forward live as brother and sister; let 
us give our whole attention to the serv- 
ice of God, and prepare ourselves for 
martyrdom.” Natalia agreed with this 
advice, and from that hour they gave 
themselves to a more holy life of pray- 
er and mortification. Among other 


works of charity they visited the Chris- 
tians imprisoned for the faith; one 
of these was a saintly priest named 
Eulogius. He advised Aurelius to put 
his children in a place of safety, and, 
after providing for them sufficiently, to 
sell the remainder of his property and 
give the money to the poor. Mean- 
while, two holy virgins, Mary and 
Flora, whom Natalia had visited in 
prison, suffered martyrdom. They af- 
terwards appeared to her in a vision, 
resplendent with glory and dressed in 
white robes. Overjoyed at the sight, 
Natalia asked them: “Shall I also have 
the blessed lot to tread the same path 
which conducted you to heaven?” 
“Yes,” they replied, “martyrdom is al- 
so being prepared for you—you shall 
soon be with us in giory.” Natalia re- 
lated her vision to Aurelius. From that 
moment they thought of nothing but 
preparing themselves to die for Jesus 
Christ; and, following the advice of 
Eulogius, they distributed their prop- 
erty to the poor. 

At this time, a certain monk from 
Palestine, named George, came to 
Cordoba. Uncertain as to where to go, 
he visited a monastery of exemplary 
religious at Tabnes to recommend him- 
self to their prayers. Here he met 
Natalia, who upon seeing him ex- 
claimed: “This good monk is destined 
to be our companion in martyrdom!” 
So it happened; for on the following 
day Natalia brought him to her own 
house at Cordoba, where they found 
Felix and his wife Liliosa speaking 
with Aurelius concerning their desire 
of dying for Jesus Christ. Moved by 
divine grace, they all resolved to visit 
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selves to be Christians they might ob- 
tain the wished-for crown. 

They were not arrested in the 
church; but on their return, being ask- 
ed by a Moorish officer why they had 
entered the church, they answered: 
“The faithful are accustomed to visit 
the tombs of the martyrs, and we, too, 
have done so, because we are Chris- 
tians.” The officer instantly sent a re- 
port to the governor, and on the fol- 
lowing day a guard was sent to the 
house. At the door they cried out: 
“Come forth, wretches! Come to death, 
since you are weary of life!” Aurelius 
and Felix appeared, accompanied by 
their wives and the monk. “Why do 
you attempt to compel Christians to 
follow your false religion?” exclaimed 
George. For these words he was sub- 
jected to blows and kicks by the sol- 
diers and knocked prostrate upon the 
ground. Encouraging him, Natalia 
said, “Rise, brother, and we shall pro- 
ceed.” 

Though very much bruised, the 
monk raised himself and replied: “This 
much, at least, sister, I have earned for 
Jesus Christ.” They were, then, led to 
the governor who asked them why they 
insisted on thus hastening their deaths, 
and promised great rewards if they 
would but renounce Jesus Christ. Their 
response to threats and offers alike 
was a unanimous one: “These promises 
can avail nothing. We despise the pres- 
ent life, because we hope for a better 
one. We love our faith, and detest every 
other religion.” At this, the governor 
sent them to prison, and when, after 
five days, he found them still constant 
in their faith, he condemned all but 
George to death. The holy monk, how- 
ever, was not to be denied the crown. 
He exclaimed that Mohammed was a 
disciple of the devil, and that all of his 
followers would be lost. And for this 
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bold statement, he, too, was condemn- 
ed to death. 

While they were proceeding to the 
place of execution Natalia kept en- 
couraging the others to suffer with for- 
titude. This so irritated the soldiers 
that they struck and kicked her until 
they arrived at the appointed place. 
Here all of these blessed martyrs re- 
ceived their crowns. It was the 27th 
of July in the year 852. 


July 27: Sts. Hermolaus and Pantaleon: 

A native of Nicomedia, Pantaleon 
had been educated as a pagan. He 
studied medicine with such success that 
the Emperor Maximilian appointed him 
his physician. One day, however, while 
he was conversing with a holy priest 
named Hermolaus, the latter, after 
praising the study of medicine, ex- 
claimed: “But, my friend, of what use 
are all your acquirements in this art, 
since you are ignorant of the science of 
salvation?” This exclamation gave rise 
to a discourse in which Hermolaus ex- 
plained the principal truths of the faith. 
Finally, the physician was obliged to 
admit that, in order to be truly happy, 
it is necessary to be a Christian. Some 
time later, Pantaleon in one of his 
walks found a child lying dead from the 
bite of a deadly snake. Acting on the 
impulse of a sudden inspiration, he 
said to the child: “In the name of Jesus 
Christ, arise!” The child instantly 
arose. Overwhelmed, Pantaleon search- 
ed out St. Hermolaus and requested to 
be baptized. 

Pantaleon’s zeal led him to the de- 
sire to communicate his new-found 
happiness to his father, whose infidel- 
ity grieved him much. When the old 
man, one day, asked him the cause of 
his sorrow, he exclaimed: “Father, the 
extravagances of our religion are a 
matter of great concern to me. If our 
gods have been men, how did they af- 
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terwards become divinities? Again, 
many idols are formed from the same 
clay of which pots are made. How, 
then, can we offer sacrifice to these 
idols, which are nothing more than 
blind statues?” The father was greatly 
moved at this, but it was a remarkable 
incident that finally effected his con- 
version. Shortly afterwards a blind man 
arrived to procure some medicine from 
Pantaleon. He invoked over him the 
name of Jesus, and his sight was in- 
stantly restored. Both the blind man 
and the saint’s father were converted, 
and subsequently baptized. 

It was by such incidents that the 
Emperor learned that Pantaleon was 
a Christian. Maximilian sent for the 
man who had been blind, and inquired 
concerning his cure. The man related 
the fact as it had occurred, and also 
acknowledged that he had, therefore, 
become a Christian. In vain did the 
Emperor endeavor to persuade him 
that he had been cured not by Jesus 
Christ, but by the gods. The other an- 
swered: “How is it possible, O prince, 
that the gods, who are themselves 
blind, can grant sight to others?” In- 
furiated at this answer, the emperor 
caused his head to be instantly struck 
off. Then sending for Pantaleon, he 
accused him of ingratitude for embrac- 
ing the Christian religion after being 
loaded with honors and riches by him- 
self. The saint replied: “Your majesty 
is not unaware of the origin of these 
gods, their passions and their crimes; 
how, then, can we adore as gods men 
who have signalized themselves only by 
their impiety? O prince! there is but 
one true God, and He is the God of 
the Christians. Let us here test the 
truth of our different faiths.” 

The emperor agreed, and a person 
afflicted with an incurable disease was 
brought forward. In vain did the idola- 
tors offer prayers and sacrifice for his 


relief. But no sooner did Pantaleon 
make the sign of the cross, and invoke 
the name of Jesus, than the sick person 
exclaimed: “I am cured! I am cured! 
There is no other god than the God of 
the Christians!” The emperor endeav- 
ored to persuade the witnesses of this 
miracle that it was the result of magic. 
But in vain. The greater number were 
converted and rendered willing and 
public testimony to the power of Jesus 
Christ. 

Enraged at this Maximilian caused 
Pantaleon to be led to one of the pub- 
lic squares where he was torn with iron 
hooks and his wounds burned with 
torches. He was then thrown into a 
vessel of liquid lead. From this, how- 
ever, he came forth completely cured. 
The emperor then commanded him to 
be cast into the sea with a millstone 
tied to his neck. But the execution of 
this sentence also proved ineffectual. 
The saint was next bound to a tree in 
order to be cut to pieces by the swords 
of the executioners. Their weapons, 
however, fell upon him as though they 
had been made of wax. Unmoved by 
these evident signs of God’s protection, 
the tyrant ordered his head to be struck 
off. Upon the execution of this sen- 
tence, there issued forth blood and a 
white liquid like milk. 

St. Hermolaus was the next victim. 
At his prayers an earthquake shook 
the entire city, and all the idols crashed 
to the ground. At this Maximilian 
thought it advisable to despatch him 
at once, and he was accordingly be- 
headed. 

The relics of St. Pantaleon were 
taken to Constantinople, and after- 
wards brought to France. At Ravello, 
a city in the kingdom of Naples, there 
is a vial of his blood which becomes 
liquid each year, and may be seen in 
this state interspersed with milky fluid, 
as I, the author, have seen it. 
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CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Rev. Joseph Fichter, S.J., 1908- 


Social Historian 


I. Life: 

Joseph Fichter was born in Union City, 
New Jersey, on June 10th, 1908, tne third 
of the six children born to Charles and 
Victoria Weiss Fichter. He graduated from 
the high school at the Josephinum Pontifical 
College at Columbus, Ohio. For six years 
after graduation he worked with his brother 
as a bricklayer. In 1930 he entered the 
Jesuit Novitiate at Grand Coteau, Louisiana, 
and in 1932 he made his first vows. His 
superior sent him to St. Louis University 
where he obtained the degrees of A. B. in 
1935, and M.A. in 1938. Before ordination 
he taught at Jesuit High in New Orleans 
and Spring Hill College in Mobile. In 1942, 
he was ordained to the priesthood at St. 
Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas. Upon 
completion of the tertianship in Connecti- 
cut, Father Fichter returned to Loyola, 
New Orleans, as instructor in sociology. 
Harvard University conferred on him the 
degree of Ph.D. in sociology in 1947. Since 
1947 Father Fichter has been head of the 
sociology department at Loyola, New Or- 
leans. 


Il. Writings: 

Father Fichter’s interest in sociology de- 
veloped during his seminary days. Wishing 
to share the new knowledge that he was 
acquiring he began to send articles to vari- 
ous Catholic magazines. His first article 
- was published by Michael Williams in the 


Commonweal. 

In the biographies that he has written 
special emphasis has been placed on the 
social theories and contributions of the 
men. Roots of Change, his first book, 
grew from a seminar conducted by Father 
Raymond Corrigan, S.J., and is a study of 
the “idea” men who have contributed to 
the formation of our modern world. St. 
Cecil Cyprian and James Laynez, Jesuit, 
are two other social biographies that have 
come from the pen of Father Fichter. He 
has begun work on the biography of St. 
Ignatius Loyola, but has never finished the 
book. Christianity, a popular presentation 
of Catholic dogma, and Textbook of Apol- 
ogetics, are his two latest books. 


III. The Book: 

Man of Spain: A Biography of Francis 
Suarez, the only English life of the famous 
philosopher and theologian, shows the pro- 
found influence that Suarez had on the re- 
ligious and political issues of the day. 
American readers will be interested to 
know that Suarez’s theories on government 
anticipated many of the democratic princi- 
ples incorporated in the American Consti- 
tution. Suarez was involved in a contro- 
versy with King James I of England on the 
theory of the divine rights of Kings. Father 
Fichter has given us a very well written 
biography of this learned scholar. 
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JULY BOOK REVIEWS 


Spiritual Books 
Our Savior and His Love for Us. By Rev. 

Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 398pp. 

St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Co. $5.00. 
The Mystical Evolution in the Development 

and Vitality of the Church. Vol. Il. By 

Rev. John G. Arintero, O.P. 518pp. St. 

Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Co. $6.00 

B. Herder Company continues its valu- 
able work of presenting in English version 
the better Catholic books that are published 
in Europe. These two books by learned 
Dominican theologians are excellent spirit- 
ual studies that are based on solid theology. 
Too many of our spiritual books neglect to 
show that all spirituality is an outgrowth of 
the fundamental principles of faith and 
theology. 

Several years ago Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange, the outstanding theologian of our 
day, issued a book on Providence. He con- 
siders his latest book, Our Savior and His 
Love for Us, a continuation of the theme 
of the earlier work. Trust in Providence has 
freed us from the bondage of a blind fate, 
and it is through Christ that we receive the 
liberty of the children of God. The first sec- 
tion of the book treats of the Incarnation 
and the personality of Christ; the second 
part discusses the redemption and Christ’s 
love for us. This book fills a definite need 
in our lives since we must know and love 
Christ and His redemptive work if we are 
“to put on Christ.” Without hesitation it is 
recommended to all who wish to progress 
in the spiritual life. Those who may be 
timid about undertaking the reading of 
such a solid book should be reassured that, 
with few exceptions, the matter is within 
their ability to understand. 

The life work of the late Dominican, 
Father Arintero, is found in the two vol- 
umes of The Mystical Evolution in the De- 
velopment and Vitality of the Church. The 
first volume explained the spiritual growth 
of the individual soul through sanctifying 
grace and the virtues; the second volume 


details the mystical development of the 
soul and the Church under the influence 
of the Holy Ghost. In the first and larger 
section the author describes the develop- 
ment of the soul through the purgative and 
illuminative ways to union with God. There 
are interesting and informative chapters on 
the extraordinary mystical phenomena of 
visions, locutions and revelations. The last 
fifty pages of the book are concerned with 
the growth of the Church. This volume, to- 
gether with its predecessor, is one of the 
spiritual classics of our day. It by no means 
is intended for haphazard reading, but for 
study and meditation. While it is more dif- 
ficult reading than the book by Garrigou- 
Lagrange, it is not too difficult for the seri- 
ous reader. 
The Saints 

The Saint Called Good. By Rev. Eugene 

Lefebvre, C.Ss.R. 150pp. St. Anne de 

Beaupre: St. Alphonsus Bookshop. $1.25. 

For three centuries devotion to St. Anne 
has been a favorite one in America and the 
principal shrine has been that of St. Anne de 
Beaupre in Canada. Thousands of pilgrims 
have journeyed long distances to pray to 
the Good St. Anne, and the many crutches 
and canes are eloquent witnesses of her pow- 
erful intercession. The editor of the An- 
nals of St. Anne is the author of the book, 
The Saint Called Good. He explains in thir- 
ty-one chapters the devotion to St. Anne, 
her friends that she has cured and those 
whom she has not cured, the solemn novena 
and St. Anne in our daily lives. This would 
make a good book for devotions in July, 
the month of St. Anne. Those who already 
know the power of God’s grandmother will 
welcome this book, and those who are not 
familiar with her will find themselves drawn 
to her. 

For The Priest 

The People’s Priest. By John C. Heenan. 

243pp. New York: Sheed and Ward. 

$2.75 

Father John C. Heenan, known as “Brit- 
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ain’s Radio Priest” before his consecration 
as Bishop of Leeds, is the author of these 
reflections and counsels for his brother- 
priests. In his preface the author gives the 
scope of his work. “Many aspects of pastor- 
al life will be discussed in the pages which 
follow. They are concerned largely with 
failings. . . . The reader will find little 
enough about the deeper spiritual life of 
the priest. My object in writing is much 
more modest. It is to give to younger 
priests the results of twenty years of ex- 
perience in the ministry. I cannot tell them 
what they ought to do. I know by recall- 
ing past blunders what they should avoid. I 
shall suggest how the priest in a parish 
can seek and find perfection in his state.” 

Despite the modest protestations of the 
preface, Bishop Heenan has written a very 
practical book for the active parish priest. 


The Liguorian 


The People’s Priest can well be termed a 
book of spiritual pastoral life. 

A Pioneer Catholic Publisher 
A Catholic Book Chronicle. By Robert C. 

Healey. 56pp. New York, N. Y.: P. J. 

Kenedy and Sons. 

Congratulations to P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons on the completion of 125 years in the 
Catholic publishing field. In 1825, John 
Kenedy, an Irish immigrant, started his 
book store in Baltimore and soon after 
published his first Catholic book, the classic, 
The Practice of Christian Perfection, by 
Rodriguez. He later moved to New York 
where his son and grandsons have continued 
and developed the on Barclay 
Street, the center of Catholic publishers. 
This is a story of a conservative publisher 
who has concentrated on good Catholic 


books. 


business 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


A.M.I.: Russia Will Be Converted. By John 
M. Haffert. 

Apostleship of Prayer: The Morning Offer- 
ing. By Thomas H. Moore, S.J. 

Bruce Publishing Co.: Christ in Me. By 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J., Come, Holy Spirit. 
By Lawrence G. Lovasik, S.V.D.; My 
Hay Ain’t In. By Eddie Doherty; The 
Rosary. By Thomas M. Schwertner, O.P.; 
Your Family Circle. By Sr. Jean Patrice, 
C.S.J., The Living Christ. By John L. 
Murphy; The Sociology of the Parish. By 
C. J. Nuesse and Thomas J. Harte, 
C.SS.R. 

Catechetical Guild: The New Topix; Let's 
Pray. By Sr. M. Juliana, O.P. 

Fathers of the Church Inc.: Saint Basil: 
Letters. Translated by Sr. Agnes Clare 
Way, C.D.P. 

Fides Publishers: Christian Design for Sex. 


By Joseph Buckley, S.M.; Many Are One. 
By Leo J. Trese. 

B. Herder Co.: English Versions of the 
Bible. By Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P.; Priestly 
Beatitudes. By Rev. Max _ Kassiepe, 
O.M.I1.; The Breviary Explained. By Pius 
Parsch. Sermons for the Eucharistic De- 
votions. By Rev. John B. Pastorak. Be 
Ye Perfect. By David L. Greenstock, 
S.T.D. 

P. J. Kenedy and Sons: The Virgin Mary. 
By Jean Guitton. 

McMullen Co.: The Happy Crusaders. By 
James Edward Tobin. 

Pustet Co.: Christ in the Home. By Rev. 
Raoul Plus, S.J. 

Sheed and Ward: A Monument to St. Jer- 
ome. By F. X. Murphy, C.SS.R. 

Templegate: Christopher's Talks to Catho- 
lic Parents. By David L. Greenstock. 


BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


I. Suitable for general reading: 
Blessed Are They—Baker 
The Amiable Baltimoreans—Beirne 
Born of Those Years—Burgess 


Bells Above the Amazon—Burks 
Jumping Jupiter—Carey 

Dance to the Piper—De Mille 
Hollywood, U.S.A.—Field 
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While You Slept—Flynn 

The Grand Crevasse—Frison-Roche 

The Autobiography of a Hunted Priest— 
Gerard 

Saints for Our Times—Maynard 

The Crusade and the Cup—Meigs 

Yankee Priest—Murphy 

I Led Three Lives—Philbrick 

Fourteen Men—Scholes 

Lincoln and His Generals—Williams 

Lieutenant Hornblower—Forester 

Mr. President—Hillman 

Through Charley’s Door—Kimbrough 

What Eisenhower Thinks—Taylor 

The American Apostolate—Ward 

So Long to Learn—Masefield 

Calendar of Crime—Queen 

II. Suitable for adults only: 
A. Because content and style are too ad- 

vanced for adolescents: 

Woman at Work—Anderson 

The Devil You Say—Breig 

The Dark Moment—Bridge 

The Confident Years—Brooks 

Adventures in Two Worlds—Cronin 

The Long Loneliness—Day 

The Geography of Hunger—De Castro 

Satan—De Jesus-Marie 

District of Columbia—Dos Passos 

My Son’s Story—Frank 

Hold Back the Night—Frank 

300 Stories I like to Tell—Godfrey 

The Lost Childhood and Other Essays— 
Greene 

Legacy for Our Sons—Hale 

But Not Forgotten—Houghton 

The Prodigal Brother—Huston 

Jefferson Selleck—Jonas 

Children of the Rainbow—MacMahon 

The Americans at Home—Macrae 

My Life’s History—Moses 

Second Honeymoon—Musselman 

Don’t Think About It—Myers 

The Sin of the Prophet—Nelson 

All I Could Ever Be—Nichols 

Mister Zip—Smith 

Shanghai Conspiracy—Willoughby 

Wilkie Collins—Robinson 
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How To Get Rich in Washington— 
Bolles 

The Devil in the Desert—Horgan 

The Scapel of Scotland Yard—Brown 

Dynamics of the Film—Feldman 

Anita Colby’s Beauty Book—Colby 

Angel With Spurs—Wellman 


B. Because of immoral language or inci- 


dents which do not invalidate the book 
as a whole: 

The Mountains of Allah—Chavchavadze 

Clara—Coleman 

Marianne—Davies 

Winds of Morning—Davis 

My Cousin Rachel—du Maurier 

The Adventures of a Treasure Hunter— 
Everitt 

Number Nine—Herbert 

Grand Right and Left—Kronenberger 

Himalayan Assignment—Mason 

The Chicago Story—Morris 

The Penningtons—Partridge 

Slant of the Wild Wind—Roark 

Mittee—Rooke 

Lucy—Rosmond 

London Ladies—Stebbins 

Who Did What to Fedalia?—Willson 

I Never Grew Up—Wright 

Angle of Attack—Landon 

East Side General—Slaughter 

The Weakling and the Enemy—Mauriac 


Ill. Permissible for the discriminating 


reader: 
The Power of Faith—Binstock 
The Life of the Virgin Mary—Rilke 
Moses—Asch 
Ladies and Gentlemen—Arno 
Roads to Agreement—Chase 
The Golden Bough—Frazer 
What’s The World Coming To—Low 
Man the Maker—Tyrell 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


Mr. Smith—Bromfield 

Heaven Knows Where—Gaskin 
The Time and the Place—Smith 
The Great Snow—Robinson 
Venables—Wagner 

Tap Roots—Street 








Weary teacher: “How can you possibly 
do so many stupid things in one day?” 
Pupil: “I get up early.” 
e 


Mother: “It’s a shame. I think our daugh- 
ter Millie’s new fangled hair-do looks like 
a mop.” 

Father: “So what? Mabel doesn’t know 
what a mop looks like.” 

® 

Sister: “Good morning, Sally. I heard 
God sent you two more little brothers.” 

Sally: “Yes, and He knows where the 
money’s coming from, too. I heard Daddy 
say so.” 

e 

Customer: “My last pair of half-soles 
didn’t last long at all. You must use mighty 
poor quality leather.” 

Shoemaker: “Guess you're right at that. 
All the good leather is going into steaks 
these days.” 

e 

The club bore was boasting of his abil- 
ity to distinguish between different bever- 
ages. Finally one of the listeners took a 
flask from his pocket and asked the con- 
noisseur to taste it and tell him what it 
was. : 

The bore tasted a mouthful and prompt- 
ly spat it out. 

“Great Scott!” he cried. “That’s gaso- 
line.” 

“I know,” came the reply, “but what 
brand?” 

e 

A man was tuning in on the radio when 
he got a sudden twinge of pain in his 
back. 

“I believe I’m getting lumbago 
claimed. 

“What’s the use?” answered his wife, 
“You won’t understand a word they say.” 


” 
. 


he ex- 


Lucid Intervals 


The group was going through an ancient 
castle in Scotland. 

“This castle,” the guide told them, “has 
stood for seven hundred years. Not a stone 
has been touched, nothing altered, nothing 
replaced.” 

“Hm,” observed one woman, “they must 
have the same landlord we have.” 

e 

Bride: “Do you love me enough to give 
me twenty-three hundred dollars to see a 
movie I missed?” 

Husband: “Twenty-three hundred dollars 
to see a movie?” 

Bride: “Yes, it’s at the drive-in theatre 
and we don’t have a car!” 

@ 

Little Pablo Junior had just finished his 
confession: 

“Ts that all, Pablo?” asked Father. 

“Yes, Father, but don’t worry. Next 
time I'll have plenty for you.” 

® 

Irate diner: “Waiter, there’s a twig in 
my soup.” 

Calm Waiter: “I wouldn’t be surprised, 
sir. We have branches all over the city.” 

6 

Two mountaineers complaining 
about the cold. 

“Nearest I ever came to freezing,” said 
one, “was when I was holding the lantern 
while my wife was cutting the kindling in 
the yard.” 


were 


® 

Pat, a truck driver, stopped suddenly on 
the highway. The car behind crashed into 
the truck and its owner sued the Irishman. 

“Why didn’t you hold out your hand?” 
the judge asked Pat. 

“Well,” he said indignantly, “if he 
couldn’t see the truck, how in hivin’s name 
could he see me hand?” 
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Then be sure to notify us of your NEW ADDRESS. Just clip your 
name and address from a recent LIGUORIAN and send it with your 
new address. 











If you wish to extend your subscription, enclose $5.00 for 3 ad- 
ditional years or $2.00 for 1 additional year. 


THE LIGUORIAN 
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BINDERS 
Now Available for 


Your Copies of 
THE LIGUORIAN 


Only $2.50 each 





Sturdy binders made especially for THE LIGUORIAN. Enables you to keep 
each copy permanently and conveniently. Attractive for your book shelf. Always 
handy for quick reference. 


Finished in imitation leather. Space for 12 copies in each binder. Magazines 
inserted securely in a jiffy. 


At present we have only a limited number of binders on hand. Send your 
order in promptly with $2.50 for each binder you order. 
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ddvertisement 


ARE YOU A GOOD CATHOLIC? 


4 good Catholic lives in the State of grace. returns to it quickly 


it he has the misfortune to fall out of it. 


\ good Catholic fears serious sin as the only real catastrophe in 
life. and tries to overcome habits and temptations to venial sin 


1 } ‘f P 
\ good ¢ itholic receives the sacraments often because thes 


aes as . 
the means Christ set up through which men and women live as 
children ol God 


4 good Catholic tries to grow in knowledge as he grows in vrace 


remembering Christs words: “You shall know 


the truth, and the 
truth shall make vou free.” 


WHAT DO YOU GET FROM BEING 
4 GOOD CATHOLIC? 


You get certainty of perfect happiness in heaven 


You get peace of heart. because vou know you are doing the 
one thing God wants vou to do 


You get assurance that vou are doing the most you can do to 


prevent war, to spread happiness. to promote the welfare of so 
ciety, to save other souls. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT BEEN LIVING AS A GOOD CATHOLIC 
START DOING SO NOW 


iH 


























